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Cc. P. L. A. CONFERENCE 


OYE 100 C. P. L. A. members and sympathizers attend- 

ed the three day conference at Brookwood over the 
Labor Day week end. The first two days were devoted 
to reports and discussions on industrial situations in which 
C.P.L.A. members have been recently engaged—the Pater- 
son, N. J. textile strike, the West Virginia miners’ strike, 
the strike of the Westchester County, N. Y. building 
laborers, and the Brooklyn Edison employes’ organization 
campaign. A large group of strikers fresh from the Pater- 
son picket line enlivened the meeting with songs and yells. 
An Ohio steel worker told how steel companies had been 
whittling down wages despite their public assertions to the 
contrary, and forecast a 10 per cent wage cut in the im- 
mediate future—a prophesy which has since been fulfilled. 
A member of Local 308 of the Lathers’ Union in New 
York told of the efforts of that organization to rid itself 
of racketeering officers who had made way with large sums 
of union money and who had not permitted an election or 
an auditing of the treasurers’ books for 14 years. He spoke 
hopefully of the forthcoming election but deplored the 
lack of labor education among the membership which makes 
them easy prey to machine control. 


The question as to whether a new political party was 
needed provoked heated and at times bitter discussion on 
the last day of the conference. Some Socialists in the 
C.P.L.A. indignantly repudiated criticisms that the S. P. is 
not sufficiently concerned with union activity, that it does 
not give militant leadership to unorganized workers, that 
leading Socialists are indifferent or hostile to the workers’ 
government in Russia, and that the party is more concerned 
with rolling up votes in electoral campaigns than in build- 
ing a real workers’ organization. The Communist Party 
came in for criticism on the ground that it suffered from 
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mechanistic dictation from Moscow, that its methods on the 
political field are unrealistic, and that it is pursuing a 
“sectarian, union-wrecking, strike-breaking policy” on the 
trade union field: 


Advocates of a new labor party movement maintained 
that there is no effective political party to which workers 
can rally even in the present industrial depression and that 
in addition to the shortcomings of the two existing parties, 
the confusion of the terms “socialist”? and “communist” 
as applied to both philosophy and organization is a handi- 
cap. 


A mass labor party should have a clear-cut purpose of 
abolishing the existing economic system and putting in its 
place a planned economy under the control of the workers. 
The basic method by which this would be accomplished, 
according to the new-party advocates, is by building up the 
organized power of the working class on the economic, 
political, cooperative and cultural fields, rather than appeal-. 
ing for general support. While that means rejecting parlia- 
mentarism as the sole salvation, commitment to a dogma 
of violence was held not to be the only alternative. 


C.P.L.A.’s relationship to such a labor party movement 
would be as a force for militancy and a guard against 
opportunism. In other words, C.P.L.A. would be an agency 
working for a mass labor party, but not a labor party 
itself. Whether local C.P.L.A. groups should engage in 
electoral campaigns would depend upon the particular 
situation. 


Opposition to the idea ranged from mild dubiety as to 
the practicability of C.P.L.A. with its limited resources 
attempting to spread itself out onto the political field, to 
passionate denunciation on the part of old-time Socialists 
who had been working within C.P.L.A. but felt their 
primary allegiance was to the Socialist Party. On the other 
hand, a considerable number of persons felt that the in- 
dustrial depression furnishes a golden opportunity for 
workers’ political action, and that a new party, rather than 
a renovation of existing parties, is desirable. 


The conference revealed a very definite advance on the 
part of C.P.L.A. within the last year. Reports of work 
done were very encouraging, and the organization’s numeri- 
cal growth was evidenced in the new faces to be seen in the 
audience. 
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§ A letter from Donato Carrillo regarding the situation in 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America has been 
excluded from this issue for lack of space. It will be pub- 
lished in our next issue—Enpritor’s Note. 


IMPORTANT 


Labor Age and C. P. L. A. have moved 
from 104 Bath Avenue to 128 East 16th 


Street. 


We now have a large hall with offices to 
which members and friends are invited to 
come. 
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EDICORIALS 


RESIDENT GREEN and other A. F. of L. leaders 
raised a great hue and cry over the United States Steel 


cut. The papers gave them plenty of space for their pro- 
tests. Was it because the papers 
A. F. of L. and knew that the A. F. of L.’s bark 


is much more terrifying than its 
bite? 

The fact is that the leaders of the official labor move- 
ment are themselves largely to blame for the flood of wage 
reductions now overwhelming the workers. Back in the 
fall of 1929 when the depression started, they trusted to 
the “honor” of President Hoover, the bankers, and the 
industrialists who met with labor leaders in the famous 
White House conference and “promised” not to cut wages 
during the depression—a depression which according to 
President Green and President Hoover and all the other 
leading lights in the nation would last for only a couple 
of months anyway! 

When the C.P.L.A. pointed out that there was no way 
of keeping the employers to their “promise” and that the 
fighting spirit of the workers was sapped by such an agree- 
ment, we were denounced as Bolsheviks. We leave it to 
our readers to judge whether or not the event has justified 
our warning. 


If back in 1929 the A. F. of L. leaders had started to 
organize the workers against the wage cuts bound to ‘come 
unless the workers themselves fought them, if even six 
months ago when they finally began to admit that wage 
cuts were being made on a large scale they had suited their 
action to their words and had undertaken to lead workers 
in mass resistance against these wage reductions, there 
might be a different story to tell today. As it is, they are 
guilty of another outrageous betrayal of the workers. 

As things now stand the steel workers themselves must 
give the answer to wage cutting by self-organization. The 
Conference for Progressive Labor Action has already for 
some time had workers in the steel mills carrying on the 
preliminary education necessary before effective organiza- 
tion could be undertaken. That work will continue. We 
are confident that the ultimate result will be an answer from 
the steel workers which will make the masters in America 
tremble as the recent revolt of the British sailors struck 
terror to the heart of the powers that be in Great Britain. 


Wage Cutting 
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— death of Peter Brady, President of the Federation 
Bank of New York, in an aeroplane accident a few 
days ago, occasioned a great stir in the public press. 

What Matthew Woll is to the 
Obituary of A. F. of L. and to the labor move- 
A Labor Leader 


ment of the United States, that 
Peter Brady was to the New 
York State Federation of Labor and to the labor move- 


ment of that state. Oddly enough, Pete belonged to the 
same union as Matt, namely, the Photo Engravers. 


Among those quoted by the papers as expressing deep 
concern at Brady’s tragic death, bankers, generals and poli- 
ticians were more prominent than laborites. This was 
appropriate. 

The Federation Bank of New York under Brady’s leader- 
ship had been successful from the conventional banking 
point of view. Its success, however, was due to political 
influence much more than to labor support. Labor bank- 
ing in his hands was a means to make labor capitalist- 
minded. 

Peter Brady was a militarist of militarists, a liason officer 
between the United States army and the A. F. of L. Labor 
conventions in recent years, due ‘largely to his influence, 
have been infested with propagandists of narrow naitonal- 
ism and preparedness. 

He was one of the strongest opponents of every attempt 
of the workers to build their own political party. He be- 
lieved they had more to gain from the favors of Tammany 
Hall, of which corrupt and shameless organization he was 
a henchman and a favorite. 


He was a breezy, and in many ways pleasant, individual 
of the go-getter type. In theory he was a pure and simple 
trade unionist; in methods he was far from simple. He 
was the sworn enemy of every form of progressivism and 
militancy in the labor movement and, of course, a tireless 
hunter of reds. 
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wk has been declared by the Brooklyn Edison Com- 

pany on its employees. An army of gangsters has been 

hired to destroy the Brotherhood of Brooklyn Edison Em- 

ployees, recently ogranized, 

Sloan Declares and to stop the activities of 

War S. William Levich, secretray 
to the Brotherhood. 

This move was taken by the Company, of which Matthew 
S. Sloan, one of Hoover’s Committee to handle unemploy- 
ment, is president, on Wednesday morning, September 23, 
when at a secret meeting of 30 officials of the Company 
it was decided that distribution of the Live Wire, official 
organ of the Brotherhood, must be stopped and that S. 
William Levich must be got rid of. 

That afternoon Levich, while distributing the Live Wire 
to the men on the pay line at Dekalb Avenue and Rockwell 
Place, was attacked by four foremen of the Company and 
beaten into unconsciousness. These foremn have been ar- 
rested and placed on parole by Magistrate James Blanch- 
field to appear for hearing October 7. A summons has 
also been issued by City Magistrate William Klapp against 
Matthew S. Sloan for investigation of a charge of criminal 
conspiracy, made by Levich. 
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One week after the cowardly attack on Mr. Levich, and 
after the arrest of three of the foremen, another attempt 
was made to distribute the Live Wire to the men. This 
time the distributors, six of them including Levich, were 
met by between 40 and 50 gangsters, and, although police 
protection had been demanded, these ruffians, hired by the 
weeping Christian Sloan, were permitted to tear the papers 
from the hands of the distributors, call the girls filthy 
names and do about as they pleased. One of the girls was 
hit in the face by one of these brave aides of Sloan. The 
police managed to be always at a convenient distance from 
those whom they were supposed to protect. 


As many readers of Lasor AcE will remember, the move 
to organize the Brooklyn Edison Employees was begun last 
April, following the arbitrary lay-off of 2,000 men by the 
Company. This lay-off was put through in spite of the 
promise made to President Hoover by Matthew S. Sloan, 
president of the Company, that there would be no wage 
cutting in his company, and of the fact that the Brooklyn 
Edison Company made $11,000,000 more profit for its 
stockholders in 1930 than in the year of prosperity, 1929. 


At the very start, the campaign to organize the Brooklyn 
Edison Employees met terrific opposition from the Com- 
pany’s army of spies, and from the police. Distributors 
of the Live Wire were arrested, and Company spies terror- 
ized workers caught with the little blue paper in their 
possession. Those arrested, however, were each time dis- 
missed by the Magistrate with the information that they 
were within their legal rights in distributing the paper. 
After the police learned that the court would not uphold 
their arrests, they attempted to intimidate distributors by 
strong arm methods. Two of the distributors thus treated 
immediately preferred charges against the officer involved, 
and that stopped police interference. 


Now, the Brooklyn Edison Company has evidently de- 
cided to employ gangsters to do its dirty work. Matthew S. 
Sloan, the good Christian whose heart bleeds for the suf- 
fering poor, is being revealed in his true character—a 
hypocrite who uses the cloak of Christianity to hide his 
company’s exploitation of its workers and of the public. 
And the law, which he pretends as a good American to 
honor, he brazenly breaks just as readily as any bandit or 
common thief when it’s to his advantage to do so. 


The basis for this attack upon the official head of the 
Brotherhood of Brooklyn Edison Employees lies first of 
all in the fact that the Company is interested in putting 
into effect a general cut in wages similar to that introduced 
by the United States Steel and other large corporations 
throughout the country. 


In the second. place, as was brought out by Morgan, 
spokesman for Sloan, at the meeting in which ways and 
means of getting rid of Levich and the Live Wire were 
discussed, the Brotherhood, through its agitation before 
the public, is impeding and endangering the steal which is 
now being put over on the consumer through the new 
“demand” meters and the new electric rates. 


The Brooklyn Edison Company has decided that the 
Brotherhood of Brooklyn Edison Employees and the Live 
Wire are obstacles in the way of its pirating endeavors, 
and that they must go. 

But the Live Wire will not go. The Brotherhood, in- 
spired and educated by the brutal methods of Matthew S. 
Sloan and his like, will grow in power by leaps and bounds, 
and the robbers who operate in the name of the law and 
of respectability will be exposed to be worse criminals 
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than the thieves who operate outside the law, and much 
more to be despised. 

Brooklyn Edison workers, your fight has just begun. 

Vvvvvv 
ETWEEN ‘four and five thousand members of the 
American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers went on strike a few days ago against their own 
union. The union had voted to 
Crisis in The Hosiery accept a reduction of wages 
Workers’ Union ranging from 25 to 45 per cent 
on various operations. This 
cn top of previous wage cuts meant a slash of 55 per cent 
from the peak of 1929. The workers in practically all the 
hosiery mills in New York, New Jersey and New England, 
walked out on September 21 rather than accept this latest 
cut. ' 

How did a union, in many respects vigorous and pro- 
gressive, come to take such a terrific reduction? The union 
has about 25 per cent of the industry organized. The in- 
dustry is at least 30 per cent over-developed so that all the 
union mills could shut down and still the market could be 
easily supplied. At the beginning of the present season the 
non-union mills in Reading, Pa., and vicinity had 50 per 
cent of the orders, the non-union mills in the South 43 per 
cent, and the union mills the remaining 7 per cent, because 
the mills not paying union wages could easily undersell 
the union mills. 

Previous drastic wage cuts accepted by the organization 
had simply led to further wage cuts in the non-union mills 
and the unorganized workers had passively accepted these 
reductions. Now, it was argued, let us take such a big cut 
that the union employers can easily under-sell the non- 
union. The latter will then have a price war on their hands, 
and will realize that they may be ruined unless they join 
the union manufacturers in an attempt to stabilize the in- 
dustry. Furthermore, they will have to make such big ad- 
ditional wage reductions that the unorganized workers will 
be earning hardly anything at all, and will revolt and join 
the union for self-protection. Then, the argument con- 
tinued, the industry can be stabilized and wages brought up 
again. 

It must be admitted that in the face of the situation in 
their own industry and general economic conditions the 
hosiery workers were in a tight place. Intelligent people 
will hesitate to pass judgment from the side lines. 

Nevertheless, we believe that certain emphatic criticisms 
of the policy pursued by the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers are in order. 

In the first place, to put such a drastic measure as the 
one we have described into effect in these times without 
making sure in advance that the active rank and filers 
everywhere tunderstood the situation, and that they accepted 
the proposed remedy and were willing to try putting it 
into effect, is inexcusable. The vote on this measure was 
far from convincing. When it was first brought up in the 
hosiery workers convention last summer it was voted down 
32 to 26. A couple of days later it was adopted by a vote 
of 36 to 21. When the proposal was sent to the member- 
ship for a referendum it was adopted by Branch No. 1, 
Philadelphia, by a vote of 700 to 400. This is the largest 
single branch in the Federation, and it has 19 votes on the 
National Committee. The proposal, however, was carried 
in the referendum by the small margin of 29 to 25. It will 
be seen, therefore, that if the 19 votes of the Philadelphia 
branch are deducted, the proposal was defeated in the rest 
of the union by an over-whelming majority, namely, 10 
to 25. 
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To put such a gambling proposition as this into effect, 
to require such sacrifices from the membership on the basis 
of such a small majority, especially when it meant, in 
effect, pitting the workers in Philadelphia against their 
fellow workers in the other union areas, was either a piece 
of high-handed autocracy or a venture in despair, which 
suggests that some or all of the hosiery workers’ officials 
have become utterly unworthy of the position they hold. 

In the second place, while some notable battles to organ- 
ize the unorganized have been waged by the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, they are 
today in the sorry plight to which we have referred, be- 
cause in the past couple of years, especially, they have not 
made the militant and effective efforts at organization 
which should have been made. For example, when the 
American Federation of Labor undertook its grandiose 
southern organizing campaign in 1929, a campaign which 
consisted chiefly of appeals to the businessmen, financiers 
and politicians of the South to accept the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a conservative union anda bulwark against 
bolshevism, the hosiery workers’ officials went enthusias- 
tically into that kind of campaign, expressed themselves as 
expecting great results from it, made trips to Washington 
to hob-nob with Matthew Woll and Green, and turned the 
cold shoulder on workers’ education and the militant and 
progressive friends who had on previous occasions often 
co-operated with them. 

Unintelligent and flabby action characterized their recent 
attempts to organize the non-union workers in Reading 
and vicinity. 

Militants within the organization have frequently been 
scoffed at and kept down. 

Now the American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers is reaping the fruits of their alliance with the 
A. F. of L. re-actionaries and their other mistakes. It may 
be impossible to prove mathematically that better results 
would have been obtained under a different policy, but it 
is a fact as plain as the nose on your face that the results 
could not possibly have been worse. And some of the 
officials of the organization would not have sold their souls 
as they have. 

Lately there has been quite a revival of progressive and 
militant talk on the part of some of these officials. Whether 
this is a genuine conversion remains to be seen. Even if it 
is, the conversion may be too late as has happened with 
conversions so often. 

In the third place, was not the gamble too great? The 
industry is already over-developed. Under our present 
chaotic economic system, what assurance is there that a 
price war would not simply mean that. more small low- 
wage shops are put up? What about the chaos in the coal 
industry? The “cockroach” shops which infest the sill in- 
dustry in Paterson? Is there any evidence that manufac- 
turers or bankers or the government have any real inten- 
tion or abolity to stabilize these industries? What assur- 
ance that the hosiery industry would not be permitted to go 
down the same road to destruction? 

The policy adopted by the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers is based at least to a consider- 
able extent on the assurance that the union manufacturers 
want to continue to deal with the union, and to help stabil- 
ize the industry. The fact that the manufacturers under 
the proposed agreement are supposed to forego profits alto- 
gether for a year is given as evidence of their good faith. 
Here again, however, questions arise. Have they also given 
up the big salaries which often represent profits rather 
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than any genuine return for service? On the other hand, 
in view of the figures which we have already given as ‘to 
the amount of orders booked by the union manufacturers 
and in view of the general economic situation, were these 
manufacturers giving up very much when they agreed to 
give up their profits for a year? 

In the past the union organized the shops of thesé very 
manufacturers only by hard fighting. Is it not possible 
that all, or at least some of them, now hope that the re- 
sentment of the members of the union against this new 
huge wage reduction will smash the union and that the 
manufacturers will then be in a position to stabilize the 
industry to suit themselves without interference from the 
union ? 

Surely a policy largely based on faith in manufacturers 
and on the hope of being able to stabilize a particular in- 
dustry under our capitalist system is a very risky policy for 
a movement to enter into. 


In the fourth place, a cut of 55 per cent in wages, even 
in the wages of relatively well paid workers, is too much 
of a good thing. If the United States Steel Corporation 
is to be condemned for a 10 per cent wage cut, what will 
be said of a union which takes a 55 per cent reduction? 
What kind of an example is this to other workers who 
have been taught that unionism has been able to do some- 
thing for them? What sort of help is this toward’ solving 
the economic crisis which results precisely from failure to 
pay the workers enough to buy back what they have pro- 
duced ? 

As already stated, 4,500 or 5,000 members refused to 
accept in a passive manner this wage cut policy against 
which they had voted in their branch meetings. They are 
on strike. We approve of this revolt, regardless of what 
its immediate tangible effects on the wage level may be. 
It is a healthy thing for all concerned that the rank and 
file are showing fight. 

Two thousand or more of these workers of New York, 
New Jersey and New England drove in buses and cars to 
Reading, Pa., the great non-union hosiery center, recently, 
and demonstrated before the Berkshire and other large non- 
union plants. At the present writing this demonstration is 
being repeated. This is a sound move as well as a dramatic 
one. There should be a general strike in the industry if it 
is possible to get one; even in these times that might put 
an end to the avalanche of wage cuts. Anyway it would 
temind our political leaders who have been so impotent 
and callous in this crisis that they will have to reckon some 
day with the wrath of the workers. The attack on the non- 
union centers must be kept up. 


We make one other suggestion. Let an emergency con- 
vention be called. Let special care be taken that it is a 
representative one. Let the voice of the members be heard. 
Let two of the officials who are definitely responsible for 
the present situation give the membership a chance to re- 
place them if they wish to do so. Let that convention strive 
to put an end to the present tragic situation where some of 
the members are on strike while others, especially in Phila- 
delphia, the administration stronghold, are virtually _scab- 
bing on them, Let the convention work out the details of a 
policy which shall be genuinely militant, which will prevent 
the American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ers from becoming a mere company union, which will put 
it in a position to make the best possible fight for its mem- 
bership and to go down, if it must go down, with the union 
banner flying. There is no disgrace in defeat; there is 
disgrace in the situation which now prevails. 
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Illinois Miners, Wake Up! 


file movement in the miners’ 

union in Illinois are not encour- 
aging. During the past month no new 
locals have been added to the rank and 
file industrial organization. President 
Edmonson and other officials have 
gone back to work in the mines. Sec- 
retary Keck is carrying on the district 
office in Springfield. 

The miners from Franklin Counts 
and adjoining sections in Southern Illi- 
nois have not stood by the rank and file 
oragnization as we had expected. It 
was not good for the miners in that 
part of Illinois to stick by John L. 
Lewis, while Alexander Howat and 
others made an attempt, however weak 
and subject to criticism, to clean house 
in the miners’ union. It is to be hoped 
that the leaders in that section of Illin- 
cis who have temporarily been balked 
in their effort to build a rank and file 
organization now realize their earlier 
mistake. 

The job of really cleaning house or 
of building a new organization is al- 
ways a tough one in the trade union 
movement. It is a task to exhaust all 
but the strongest nerves in such a pe- 
riod of industrial organization and 
chaos as the present. Those who have 
a labor philosophy and a vision of la- 
bor’s ultimate goal must nevertheless 
keep at the task. 

The next important event in Illin- 
Gis is the district convention called for 
October 6th by the regular organiaza- 
tion attended by John H. Walker. At 
present it looks as though the great 
majority of the locals will send dele- 
gates to that convention. There are 
still a good many miners who think 
that something may be accomplished 
there. That depends on the policy pur- 
sued by the honest and militant ele- 
ments who may attend. 

They must demand, in the first 
place, that John H. Walker and his 
pals give a complete and clear account 
of just how, why and on what terms 
they reached an agreement with John 
L. Lewis last March when they sud- 
denly accepted Lewis as their rightful 
international president, after having 
denounced him daily for a year as a 
crook, traitor and agent for the steel 
trust. And when, without even a pre- 
tence of consulting the rank and file, 
they wiped the reorganized U. M. W. 
of A. out of existence. 

Secondly, John H. Walker and the 


Le reports on the rank and 


members of his machine must be put 
out. Their offices must be vacated. 
Others must be elected in their place, 
elected by a genuine poll of the rank 
and file. 

There are all kinds of good reasons 
why John H. Walker should go. If he 
could put over a deal with Lewis like 
the one of last March without con- 
sulting his membership, there is no rea- 
son why he should not perpetrate a 
similar or even a greater crime again. 
Walker has an overpowering desire 
to be in good standing again with all 
his pals in the high official circles of 
the A. F. of L., so that he may go to 
A. F. of L. conventions and deliver 
grandiose orations. The only way in 
which he can accomplish that, how- 
ever, is to remain in good’ standing 
with John L. Lewis. For there is not 
a chance, as has now been clearly dem- 
onstrated, that Green and the A. F. 
of L. Executive Council will go back 
on Lewis. Therefore, so long as John 
H. Walker continues in office in the 
miners’ union he is bound to be a tool 
of Lewis. 

Thirdly, a new constitution must be 
adopted in which the appointive power 
through which officials build up a per- 
sonal machine will be taken away from 
them and the control of the organiza- 
tion fixed in the hands of the rank 
and file. 

Furthermore, the correct policy to 
be followed when the contract with the 
operators in Illinois expires in March, 
must be mapped out. There are two 
main lines which may be followed—one 
is to adopt a policy of looking out for 
Illinois alone and getting the best pos- 
sible concessions from the local oper- 
ators for the Illinois miners without 
putting up a fight. It may look like 
a wise move to be thus conciliatory to- 
ward the operators, to join them in 
trying to boom sales for Illinois coal, 
etc. Attractive as such a path may seem 
at the beginning, however, it leads 
straight to the destruction of the Illin- 
ois miners’ union, and complete demor- 
alization of conditions in the Illinois 
mines. Already the miners in Illinois 
are suffering from unemployment and 
from all kinds of infractions of the 
contract because the operators realize 
that they are weak, indeed practically 
helpless, so long as the other great 
bituminous coal areas are unorganized. 
This condition is bound to grow worse 
so long as Illinois with only, 11 per 


cent of bituminous coal production is 
the only important organized district. 

If now the Illinois miners are not 
prepared to show fight, if they place 
their chief reliance on some plausible 
scheme for helping the operators get 
business for the Illinois mines, that 


will be a further sign of weakness. If 


the union under these conditions gets 
a contract and survives at all it will 
be to all intents and purposes a com- 
pany union, existing because it is tol- 
erated by the Peabody Coal Company 
and other interests, and tolerated only 
so long as it faithfully serves those in- 
terests. 

If on the other hand the Illinois min- 
ers are really to improve their wage 
standard and the other conditions for 
which the union fought for forty years, 
then they cannot stand alone. Non- 
union fields must be oragnized and 
their standards brought up. Illinois for 
its own protection must help see to it 
that that is done. 

Such an effort to organize miners 
on a national scale means either a com- 
plete house-cleaning in the national or- 
ganization or the building of a new 
independent organization. In other 
words, if Illinois is to be saved Lewis 
must go as well as Walker, and no 
movement will be worth anything which 
does not hold definitely to this line. 

After this second course, which is 
both militant and realistic, is decided 
upon, then plans must be immediately 
started for a vigorous general organ- 
ization movement and, if necessary, a 
general strike of the industry in the 
spring. That means a nation-wide rank 
and file effort to clean house or to build 
a new union. 

To sum up, the regular district con- 
vention must be a genuine rank and 
file convention and must adopt a pro- 
gram of the rank and file organization, 
or else the Illinois miners must once 
and for all let the so-called regular 
district organization go hang, and join 
the rank and file movement. Other- 
wise the Illinois coal fields are doomed 
to become the stronghold of openshop- 
pers or company unionism, with dis- 
tress and shame for the miners of a 
state which has seen so many heroic 
battles. 

Miners of Illinois, wake up! 

Act in line with your real interests! 

Make the miners’ union again a 


force for progress in the American 
Labor scene! 
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Capitalism Staggers 


By JOHN C. KENNEDY 


HE stock market crash of Oc- 
tober, 1929, served notice on 
the world that the bubble of 
American prosperity had burst. Since 
that time we have been bombarded 
continuously with optimistic forecasts 
by the President and his spokesmen, 
leading financiers, statisticians and 
economists. These practical gentlemen 
are supposed to know much about the 
inner workings of the capitalist sys- 
tem, but, unfortunately, their predic- 
tions have almost invariably been con- 
tradicted by the facts. 

In the hope that some light may be 
thrown upon this puzzling situation 
we have made an analysis of the cur- 
rent depression from the standpoint of 
Marxian Economics. As a result of 
our studies we are ready to state that 
the facts show beyond question: 


1, That American capitalism is being 
shaken to its very foundations by the 
worst crisis in history. 

2. That bourgeois financiers, indus- 
trialists, economists and statesmen are 
utterly unable to understand or control 
the course of the depression. 

3. That Marxism furnishes a relative- 
ly simple and sound explanation of the 
depression and indicates that the diffi- 
culties of capitalism will steadily in- 
crease as the years go by. 


While the depression is world-wide 
in scope we will confine our attention 
in this article mainly to the American 
situation. And first of all what facts 
are at hand to substantiate our charge 
that American capitaism is being shak- 
en to its foundations. Let’s take a 
glance at some of the basic industries. 


Steel production declined from 38,- 
813,192 tons during the first eight 
months of 1929 to 18,933,439 tons 
during the first eight months of 1931 
—down 5I per cent. 

Automobile production declined 
from 3,726,283 in’ the first seven 
months of 1929 to 1,791,913 in the 
first seven months of 1931—down 54 
per cent. 

Bituminous coal production declined 
from 349,579,000 in the first eight 
months and five days of 1929 to 256,- 
243,000 ‘tons in the corresponding 
period of 1931—down 26 per cent. 


APITALISM—even Ameri- 
can capitalism—is stagger- 
‘ing. Its years are numbered. 
To those who think in historical 
terms, not prosperity—but a new 
social order is just around the 
corner. 


Building contracts awarded in the 
37 states for which records are kept 
by the F. W. Dodge Corporation de- 
clined from $5,754,290,500 in 1929 to 
$4,523,114,600 in 1930. The contracts 
for the first seven months of 1931 are 
30 per cent lower than for the cor- 
responding period of 1930. These fig- 
ures indicate that comparing similar 
periods of 1929 and 1931, building is 
down 50 per cent. 

The loading of freight cars declined 
from 35,377,737 in the first seven 
months of 1929 to 25,658,035 in the 
first seven months of 1931—down 27 
per cent. 

The price of staple farm products, 
such as. wheat and cotton, have fallen 
to the lowest point in 30 years. The 
Federal Farm Board admits its in- 
ability to cope with the situation. 

American exports declined from $3,- 
407,230,518 in the first eight months 
of 1929 to $1,661,785,000 in the first 
eight months of 1931—down 51 per 
cent. Moreover, in August, 1931, for 
the first time in over five years, the 
imports exceeded the exports. 

A balanced picture of the industrial 
and business system as a whole is pre- 
sented by the Annalist Monthly Index 
of business conditions. Taking normal 
production as 100 the Annalist index 
for the first eight months of 1929 aver- 


aged 107.7. For the first eight months 


of 1931 it averaged 77.0—down 30 per 
cent. Other indexes compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Banks and private 
statistical organizations present sub- 
stantially the same picture. 

Moreover, not only do all statistics 
show a trenmedous slump in business 
when the first eight months of 1931 
are compared with the corresponding 
period of 1929, but the weekly indexes 
of the first three weeks of September 
indicate that business is plunging to 
still lower levels. 


Gage P. Wright, business counsellor 
and editor of the Business Economic 
Digest says in the New York Times, 
of September 20, that “By the end of 
1931 more than $50,000,000,000 im in- 
come will have been lost in this coun- 
try as a result of the depression.” 
These figures, he explained, are con- 
servative averages of the estimates of. 
economic observers who maintain sta- 
tistical records of national income from. 
year to year. Mr. Wright’s statement 
of the ravages of the depression does 
not take into account the so-called 
capital losses brought about by the 
depreciated value of securities and real 
property, because they are fluctuating 
and are as susceptible to increase as 
to decrease, he declared. 


These “capital losses” are indicated” 
in another column of the same number 
of the Times where it is estimated that 
the stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange on September 10, 
1931, have shrunk in market value 
some $50,000,000,000, or nearly two- 
thirds of the total market value these 
stocks had on September 19, 1929. 


The terrific strain which the financial 
structure of American capitalism is 
suffering during the depression is dis- 
closed by the record of business and 
bank failures. 


In 1929 there were 642 bank failures, 
Deposits $234,532,000. 


In 1930 there were 1,345 bank failures, 
Deposits $864,715,000. 


First 8 months 1931, 932 bank failures, 
Deposits $698,816,000. 


Within two years 10 per cent of all. 
the banks in the country have failed.; 
Hundreds of others have combined. 
with large institutions. 


During the first eight months of 
1929 the total number of business fail- 
ures (in addition to bank failures) 
was 15,686 with liabilities of $298,- 
300,907. In the first eight months of' 
1931 the total of business failures was 
19,034 with liabilities of $477,795,222. 


The collapse of business has not yet 
fully manifested itself in commercial 
and bank failures because most cor-: 
porations accumulate reserves in pros- 
perous times which enable them to 
keep afloat long after profits have fad- 
ed out of the picture. 
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Unemployment Smashes 
Records 


The true situation in industrial 
America is revealed most glaringly in 
the rising tide of unemployment, which 
even administration apologists and 
juggling statisticians can no longer 
conceal. In a carefully prepared esti- 
mate, based largely upon government 
statistics, W. P. Mangold estimates the 
number of unemployed in the United 
States on July 1, 1931, at not less 
than 9,310,000. Possibly 
the number reached the 
absolutely unprecedented 
figure of 10,560,000. 
These estimates are not 
mere guesses, as one can 
easily ascertain by stu- 
dying Mr. Mangold’s 
analysis which appeared 
in the New Republic, 
September 9, 1931. The 
United States Bureau of 
Labor Statstics reports 
that employment in Aug- 
usf in manufacturing in- 
dustries fell off 0.3 per 
ceut from July, so ap- 
parently the trend is still 
downward. Moreover, 
the figures of the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of La- 
hor Statistics show that 
im manufacturing indus- 
try as a whole employ- 
ment has declined 30 
per cent since May, 
1929. These figures, it 
will be noted, corre- 
spond very closely to 
the various business in- 
dexes, which show that 
business as a whole is 
down 30 per cent as 
compared with the first 
half of 1920. 

Mr. Mangold’s  esti- 
mates may be a little 
high, but after a liberal allowance is 
made for possible errors the total mass 
of unemployment is unprecedented in 
this or any other country. And these 
figures by no means tell the whole 
story. In addition to the millions who 
are totally unemployed there is per- 
haps an equal number working on 
part time. 

All in all, no one will question that 
capitalist America is hard hit—and 
the end is not yet in sight. 


The Wise Men Speak 


Did the spokesmen for capitalism 
foresee the coming of the depression? 
Did they realize its significance and 
probable duration when it came? Do 


they know why it came and when or 
how it may come to an end? Let the 
wise men speak for themselves. 
Probably the most substantial con- 
tribution made to economic literature 
by professional economists in America 
during the decade 1920-1929 was a 
two volume work entitled ‘Recent 
Economic Changes,” published in the 
early part of 1929. This work was 
prepared by a staff of well known 
economists, under the direction of a 
committee appointed by President 


“BUT WHY DIDNT 
You SAVE SOME 
MONEY FOR THE 
FUTURE, WHEN |» 
TimES WERE GOOD? 


McCutcheon in Chicago Daily Tribune 
How do the “great intellects” explain this? 


Hoover. Did these men, who complet- 
ed their studies just before America 
plunged into the depression, really 
understand what was going on in the 
country? In the summary of their re- 
port they say: 

“The balance which has been main- 
tained between consumption and pro- 
duction is nowhere better shown than 
in the fact that wages have been ris- 
ing, and that there has been no strik- 
ing increase of unemployment in a 
period marked by the broadest tech- 
nological advancement which we have 
vet known... . 

“To maintain the dynamic equli- 
librium of recent years is, indeed, 
a problem of leadership which more 
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and more demands deliberate public 
attention and control. Research and 
study, the orderly classification of 
knowledge, joined to increasing skill, 
well may make complete control of 
the economic system a_ possibility. 
The problems are many and difficult, 
but the degree of progress in recent 
years inspires us with high hopes. 

“In the marked balance of con- 
sumption and production, for ex- 
ample, the control of the economic 
organism is increasingly evident. With 
the development of a 
stream of credit to faci- 
jitate business operations, 
and with flexible power 
to energize industry and 
to increase the effective- 
ness of the workers, has 
come an_ increasing 
evenness of the flow of 
production. Once an in- 
termittent starting and 
stopping of production- 
consumption was charac- 
teristic of the economic 
situation. It was jerky 
and unpredictable, and 
overproduction was fol- 
lowed by a pause for 
consumption to catch up. 
For the seven years un- 
der survey, a more 
marked balance of pro- 
duction-consumption is 
evident. 

“With greater knowl- 
edge of consuming ha- 
bits, with more accurate 
records of the goods 
consumed, a_ sensitive 
contact has been estab- 
lished between the fact- 
ors of production and 
consumption which for- 
merly were so often out 
of balance. 

“Where pools of goods 
once were- accumulated 
by the manufacturer, the wholesaler, 
the jobber, and the retailer; where 
high inventories once meant distress, 
shutdowns, failures, and unemploy- 
ment whenever the demand subsided, 
there is now a more even flow from 
producer to consumer.” 

Herbert Hoover, William Green, 
Julius Klein, Owen D. Young, 
Adolph C. Miller of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, John J. Raskob, Daniel 
Willard, and Edward Eyre Hunt were 
among the men who signed the report 
containing the above paragraphs. It 
is evident that neither they nor the 
economists who prepared the report 
had the slightest inkling that America 
was right on the brink of the worst 
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economic crisis in its history. Despite 
a vast amount of research and the ac- 
cumulation of much valuable infor- 
mation they failed to perceive the de- 
velopments that made a crash inevi- 
table. And this easygoing optimism, 
this faith that capitalism was on the 
high road to permanent’ prosperity 
was characteristic not only of this 
particular group but of all writers 
on economics save a few rebels and 
revolutionists. ’ 

Up to the very hour that stocks be- 
gan to tumble (which was several 
weeks after the depression had really 
set in) many academic lights failed to 
see that anything was wrong. Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, for example, 
declared on September 6, 1929, that 
“There may be a recession in stock 
prices, but not anything in the nature 
of a crash. We are living in an age 
of increasing prosperity and conse- 
quent increasing earning power of in- 
dividuals and corporations.” Even after 
the crash had come in October, Fisher 
was so bewildered that he thought 
that prosperity would soon return. 
And he was by no means alone in 
this opinion. 

As keen and conservative an eco- 
nomist as Benjamin Anderson of the 
Chase National Bank stated in the 
iNew York Post financial supplement 
of January 2, 1930—more than two 
months after the crash had come: 

“But the business position is very 
strong. Business corporations took ad- 
vantage of the wild stock market to 
issue shares on a great scale, and used 
the proceeds of these new issues for 
paying off bank loans, and in some 
cases for retiring bonds. They have 
very little quick debt and they have 
moderate inventories, and under such 
circumstances a business crises is im- 
possible. Business crises come when 
buiness men have a large volume of 
quick debt and slow or unmarketable 
assets. The general policy of hand to 
mouth buying, which has obtained in 
American business since 1920 was 
continued through the period of wild 
speculation, and is itself a guarantee 
that normal business must go on in 
the coming months, since men who 
have bought moderately in the pre- 
ceeding period must continue to buy 
in the future.” 

Incidentally we might remark here 
that the very best bourgeois econo- 
mists are missing the mark quite fre- 
quently these days. In an article, ap- 
pearing in the September, 1931, 
Bulletin of the National City Bank 
we note this confident statement: 
“The conclusion of loans of this size 
should establish sterling exchange 


against any possible onslaught, and is 
evidence to the world that the finan- 
cial markets do not propose that any- 
thing shall happen to the pound.” 
Ahem! ~ 

In the financial supplement of the 
New York Evening Post of January 
2, 1930, referred to above, Andrew 
Mellon declared, “I see nothing in the 
present situation that is either menac- 
ing or warrants pessimism. During 
the winter months there may be some 
slackness or unemployment, but hard- 
ly more than is usual at this season 
of the year. I have every confidence 
that there will be a revival of activity 
in the spring, and that during the 
coming year the country will make 
steady progress.” 

John Moody, president of Moody’s 
Investors Service, said, “I am not 
inclined to believe that 1930 will turn 
out to be as poor a year as most of 
the pessimistic prophets appear to 
think. . . . In brief my view is that 
whatever is at fault with business will 
probably iron itself out within a com- 
paratively few months... . I am, in 
short, fundamentally confident that 
the crash of the 1929 stock market 
marked no sort of finality for our 
broad period of prosperity.” 

The financial supplement of the 
Post contains scores of such optimistic 
forecasts, and we cite two more of 
them—not because they are different, 
but because these seers keep right 
on forecasting, unmindful of how 
their previous prophecies have turned 
out. On January 2, 1930, Warren M. 
Persons, Ph.D., formerly professor 
of economics at Harvard University 
and now economist for the Goldman 
Sachs Trading Corporation, ventured 
to predict that “In view of the favor- 
able factors which we find in the situ- 
ation, especially the soundness of 
banking conditions, the decline of 
money rates, and the inventory situ- 
ation which they reflect, it is probable 
that the current downward trend of 
business and industrial production will 
not continue in 1930 for more than 
three or four months. . . . The outlook 
for business in 1930, therefore, ap- 
pears to be continued decline for the 
opening months, recovery in the 
spring and good business after the 
middle of the year.” 

The fact that Professor Persons 
missed the mark badly in 1930 did 
not deter him from publishing a more 
exact “time-table” of probable busi- 
ness developments in the financial sup- 
plement of the New York Post one 
year later. “My present concept of 
the probable developments of business 
in 1931 is this: Beginning of recovery 
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in February-April; recovery there- 
after without important interruption 
until ‘normal’ business is reached not 
later than the middle of 1932, and 
probably earlier in that year.” i" 
_ Those who are especially interested 
in the methods used by Professor 
Persons in arriving at his conclusions: 
will find them set forth in detail, il- 
lustrated by elaborate charts an@ 
graphs, in his book published early 
in 1931, entitled “Forecasting Bust- 
ness Cycles.” In this book he once 
more predicts the beginning of busi- 
ness recovery in the Spring of 1031. 
There is an elaborate bibliography of 
writings on business cycles and de- 
pressions at the end of the book, but 
no mention of Karl Marx or any of 
his school. 

Professor David Friday made a 
profound study of the business situa- 
tion at the beginning of 1930 which 
was published in a full page article 
in the financial supplement of the 
New York Post. He concluded with 
the following prophecy: “The fact 
of the matter is that a careful survey 
shows that there is nothing funda- 
mentally wrong with our industrial 
and financial situation. . . . In this 
situation any recession in productive 
activity must be short-lived.” 

One year later Professor Friday 
prepared another analysis of the busi- 
ness situation for the Post. This 
time he is somewhat more cautious 
about making sweeping psedictions. 
However, he indicates that trade ‘will 
revive in the Spring of 1931 and that 
business will be normal by Fall. 

Dr. Friday speaks with more’ as- 
surance in his most recent contribu- 
tion appearing in the October, 1931, 
number of the World’s Work. The 
editor prefaces Friday’s article with 
the following foreword: “The past 
three years have been hard on the re- 
putations of business prophets, but 
David Friday is one of the few seers 
left with a clean record. He stakes 
his reputation on the statement made 
herein and the evidence that he mar- 
shals to show that business is on the 
recovery road.” But alas for Friday, 
the very first sentence of his article 
shows that he is wrong again. He 
writes, “The second quarter of 1931 
will probaby stand in history as mark- 
ing the turning point in the present 
depression.” In the New York Times 
of September 18, 1931, we read that 
“Business in general was duller in 
August than in any month this year, 
according to the monthly report is- 
sued yesterday by the Conference of 
Statisticians in Industry operating tun- 
der the auspices of the National In- 
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dustrial Conference Board. Business 
activity, the report asserted, declined 
to a level below the low point regis- 
tered at the opening of the year.” 


Capitalist Theory Bankrupt 


The purpose of this brief review 
of economic prophecy has not been to 
cast discredit on the science of Eco- 
nomics, nor do we desire to have the 
public classify economists with the 
ordinary garden variety of fortune 
tellers and astrologers. We simply 
have attempted to support the state- 
ment made in- the opening paragraphs 
of this atricle that “bourgeois finan- 
ciers, industrialists, economists and 
statesmen are utterly unable to under- 
stand or control the course of the de- 
pression.” 

In fairness it must be added that a 
few business advisors and editors, 
notably Roger Babson, warned some 
time in advance of the coming stock 
market crash of 1929. However, a 
careful study of their writings will 
disclose that while they recognized 
that the orgy or stock speculation must 
ettd disastrously for many, they failed 
to see that there was anything organi- 
cally wrong with capitalism. 


Marxism Fits the Facts 


Marxian economic theory is now 75 
years old. It undoubtedly needs to 
he modified and extended in order to 
explain satisfactorily the economic 
phenomena of our day. Yet even in 
its original form it gives a far sim- 
pler and better explanation of the cur- 
rent depression than the more elabor- 
ate theories presented by bourgeois 
economists. The main points of 
Marxism which have a direct bear- 
ing on the present situation may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Competition for jobs tends to hold 
wages down to the customary standard 
of living for wage-workers, except where 
there is strong organization or other spe- 
cial protection for the workers. 

2. Technological improvements and 
efficiency systems are constantly increas- 
ing the productive power of the workers, 
without any corresponding increase in 
real wages. 

3. The bulk of the surplus wealth cre- 
ated by more efficient methods of pro- 
duction is absorbed by capitalists, land- 
lords and middlemen. 

4. The working class can buy back 
with its wages only a portion of the 
wealth which it has created. If indus- 
try is to continue operating at full ca- 
pacity, the capitalists and middlemen 
must expend their income so as to keep 
up the demand for labor. 


5. The capitalists are unable and un- 
willing to spend all their income for con- 
sumers’ goods. Hence they “invest” the 
surplus in enterprises and equipment 
that will yield them a profit. 

6. As long as the capitalists can in- 
vest their surplus profitably in new fac- 
tories, mills, railroads, buildings, etc., 
the demand for labor continues and the 
country is “prosperous.” 

7. However, a time comes when there 
are sufficient factories, mills, railroads, 
buildings, equipment, etc., to meet all 
the requirements of the market. Even 
the products of the equipment already 
existing cannot be sold—since the de- 
mand for consumers’ goods (largely rep- 
resented by workers’ wages) is inade- 
quate. 

8. At this point the capitalists at- 
tempt to stimulate sales through extend- 
ing credit to buyers at home and abroad, 
but eventually no more credit can be 
safely granted. 

9. Then new construction work and 
industrial expansion ceases, and vast 
numbers of workers in the basic indus- 
tries are discharged. 

10. The purchasing power of the un- 
employed workers is cut off, and this 
still further weakens the general demand 
for goods. The depression spreads rap- 
idly to the industries producing and mar- 
keting goods, leading to additional lay- 
offs. 

11, After a time bankruptcies and 
forced sales on small margins lower 
prices to a point where the purchase of 
consumers’ goods begins to equal or ex- 
ceed production. New markets are 
opened up in undeveloped districts and 
countries. New industries are built up 
to exploit new inventions. Construction 
work is resumed and speeded up to make 
up for the period of inaction. Credit is 
extended and business booms once more. 
Such is the nature of the business cycle. 


Now let us apply this theory to the 
current depression. 

The report of the Hoover Commit- 
tee on Recent Economic Changes 
states that, “Notwithstanding the re- 
duction in hours of labor, per capita 
productivity is nearly 60 per cent 
greater than it was toward the close 
of the nineteenth century ; the increase 
in the per capita productivity in man- 
ufacturing from 1922 to 1925 was 35 
per cent; the productivity of farm 
workers has increased at a rate prob- 
ably never before equalled.” What- 
ever we may think of the interpreta- 
tion of facts in this work the statistics 
appear to be reliable, and it is conceded 
by all authorities that there was a re- 
markable increase in the productivity 
of labor in the past 30 years. The 
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point upon which there is considerable 
dispute is—who got the increase? 

Dr. Julius Klein, certainly no radi- 
cal, speaking before the Advertising 
Club of New York City said, “Those 
who advocate wage reductions over- 
look three vital factors. In the first 
place wage cuts would ‘hit consumer 
morale everywhere. Secondly, wage 
cuts do not mean a corresponding 
saving in the cost of production. For 
the factory cost is 16.2 per cent, and 
a 10 per cent wage cut would only 
mean a saving in the production cost 
of 1.6 per cent. Thirdly, real wages 
were not inflated along with prices. 
The years between 1921 and 1929 
saw a 13 per cent increase in wages 
while the industrial gain was 72 per 
cent and the dividend increases was 
256 per cent.” Many able economists 
would challenge the figures of Dr. 
Klein. Paul Douglas, for example, 
would probably deny that wages have 
failed in such a large measure to 
keep up with productivity and profits 
in the decade 1920-1929. We cannot 
go into that question here without 
taking much more space than is at 
our disposal. What we do maintain, 
and that is all that is essential to the 
validity of the Marxian explanation of 
the fundamental cause of the depres- 
sion, is that increase in production 
outstripped incréases in the purchas- 
ing power of the masses to absorb it. 
Consequently surplus wealth piled 
up in the hands of the capitalists, and 
when they could no longer invest it 
wisely or profitably in further con- 
struction and expansion of industrial 
equipment the beginning of the de- 
pression was at hand. 

There can be no dispute about the 
huge increases in capitalist profits 
preceeding the depression. To cite a 
few examples: The profits of the 
United States Steel Corporation were 
$88,000,000 in 1927, $114,000,000 in 
1928, and $197,000,000 in 1929. The 
profits of the Standard Oil group of 
companies were $213,617,940 in 1927, 
$218,740,335 in 1928, and $269,645,- 
927 in 1929. According to statistics 
cited by Gordon Hayes in the New 
Republic of June 3, 1931, taken from 
the Bulletin of the National City 
Bank, the profits of 1509 corporations 
increased from $4,731,000,000 in 1927 
to $6,509,000,000 in 1929—an increase 
of over 39 per cent in two years. 
Surely no one will contend that there 
was any such increase in wages. 

So far as the piling up of profits 
is concerned, the capitalists themselves 
know very well what was happening, 
and some of them such as Frank 
Vanderlip, former president of the 
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National City Bank, are frank enough 
to admit it. In a speech delivered at 
the Town Hall in New York in the 
Spring of 1931 he said, “We did not 
divide the fruits fairly. Capital got 
a pretty generous share. It produced 
goods at considerably lower cost, did 
not pay much higher wages, and sold 
for about the same price. The result 
was that ... the great mass of effec- 
tive consumers, the wage earners, 
could not take its share of the goods 
produced.” Here we have from 
an outsanding financier a definite con- 
firmation of the Marxian analysis. It 
is clear that productive capacity was 
outstripping the consuming power of 
the masses. That is the first point 
to get clearly fixed in our analysis. 
Then what did capitalism do? Did 
it attempt to stimulate the inadequate 
purchasing power of the masses by 
the extension of credit? Let its own 
spokesmen inform us. Paul Warburg, 
prominent banker, and one of the 
chief founders of the Federal Reserve 
Banking System, says in an analysis 
of the causes of the depression, ap- 
pearing in the New York Times Janu- 
ary 10, 1931, “When the purchasing 


power of domestic consumers threat- ° 


ened to become exhausted, it was re- 
vived by the stimulant of installment 
plans, and buyers abroad, at the end 
of their tether, were assisted by for- 
eign loans. When the consumers’ 
credit became exhausted the critical 


moment came when production over- 


whelmed manipulation.” 

Melvin A. Traylor, Chicago banker, 
holds practically the same view of the 
matter as Mr. Warburg. In an ad- 
dress delivered on January 29, 1931, 
Mr. Traylor emphasized how sales 
had been multiplied through credit 
extension, stating that, “Between 1920 
and 1929 there was marketed in the 
United States a total of more than 
70 billion dollars of securities of one 
kind or another; over 60 billion of 
this sum represented new capital fin- 
ancing and almost 1o billion repre- 
sented foreign loans.” On the ques- 
tion of installment buying he said, 
“For the purpose of argument may I 
assume we all agree that with normal 
employment at normal wages there 
will be in any given period of time 
just so much purchasing power avail- 
able. If in a period of 10 years un- 
der these normal conditions so many 
goods can be made and sold and used, 
paid for out of the income and say- 
ings of the public, what happens when 
some outside influence greatly aug- 
ments this purchasing power? .. . It 
requires no genius to see if install- 
ment buying were practiced by all the 


HOW TO PUT OUT A FIRE 


a 
From Camouflage 


“All for charity but not one cent for 
the Dole” 


people for a period of five years, with 
each year’s purchases anticipating the 
normal buying power of two years, 
that in five years the total normal buy- 
ing power from income would be 
substantially exhausted. After all, the 
real measure of purchasing power is 
income.” 

Neither Warburg or Traylor, of 
course confirm the Marxian analysis, 
except on the point that the main- 
tenance of prosperity through the ex- 
tension of credit could not be contin- 
ued indefinitely. 

The extent to which credit was used 
to bolster up the purchasing power of 
the masses and to keep industry go- 
ing during the decade 1920-29 is sim- 
ply astounding. Charles Persons, 
writing in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, November, 1930, states 
that urban real estate mortgages (evi- 
dence of buying buildings on the in- 
stallment plan or erecting buildings 
on a credit basis) rose from $11,070,- 
000,000 in 1920 to $27,106,900,000 in 
1929. Mortgage debts on farms in- 
creased from $7,857,700,000 in 1920 
to $9,486,500,000 in 1927. Corporate 
bonds and notes outstanding (repres- 
enting long time loans) rose from 
$26,100,000,000 in 31920 to $47,100,- 
000,00 in 1928. Bank loans increased 
in the United States from $41,685,- 
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000,000 June 30, 1920, to $58,474,- 
000,000 on June 29, 1929. 

In the New York Times of July 
26, 1931, we find an item reporting 
that according to the National As- 
sociation of Finance Companies “ap- 
proximately $10,700,000,000 of con- 
sumers credit is now outstanding.” 

In the Times of September 23, 
1931, Dr. Max Winkler, authority on 
foreign investments, writes, “One may 
conservatively place America’s for- 
eign investments, exclusive. of so- 
called political obligations, at the end 
of 1930 at $17,528,254,000.” 

The manner in which this huge 
stream of credit directly stimulated 
industrial activity is well illustrated 
by the building industry where credit 
plays a most important role. Thomas 
S. Holden, statistician for the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, states that for. all 
kinds of building and engineering 
work, public and private, the Ameri- 
can people spent approximately 70 bil- 
lion dollars in the decade 1920-29. 
Only 27 billion dollars was spent in 
the first half of the decade, when a 
shortage was to be filled and 43 bil- 
lion dollars was spent in the succeed- 
ing five years (1925-1929) after the 
actual shortage had been filled. 


A Limit to Credit Expansion 


But this booming of industry and 
business through the granting of cred- 
it cannot go on indefinitely. Ex- 
pansion cannot be carried much be- 
yond the real need for buildings, 
equipment and goods, or far beyond 
the capacity of the borrowers to re- 
pay without sure and disastrous con- 
sequences. The United States De- 
partment of Commerce reports that 
the percentage of automobiles sold on 
a credit basis increased from 18 per 
cent of total sales in January, 1931, 
to 35 per cent of total sales in July, 
1931. Already in 1928 there was an 
oversupply of certain types of build- 
ings. In 1929 expenditures for resi- 
dential buildings dropped 28 per cent 
below the expenditures in 1928. One 
by one the industries were finding 
that their market was saturated. The 
Annalist Index of Business for Au- 
gust, 1929, showed a decline from 
108.5 in July to 105.7. The decline 
in building, automobile production and 
steel ingot production was becoming 
noticeable. Commenting on this fact 
the Annalist remarked: “The sharp- 
ness of the decrease in the combined 
index, together with other factors, 
such as the decline in steel buying and 
the recessions which have recently 
occurred in steel scrap prices, strongly 
suggest that August may have marked 
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an important turning point in the cur- 
rent business cycle.” 

Mark this—the slump in industrial 
activity had already begun before the 
slump in the stock market. It was 
not the stock market crash of Octo- 
ber, 1929, which brought on the de- 
pression, as superficial observers have 
maintained. It was the slump in in- 
dustry, arising out of the inadequate 
purchasing power of the masses which 
began the depression and punctured 
the speculation in the stock market. 
The insiders in the stock market, who 
knew that the tide was turning in 
industry, began to get out. On Octo- 
ber 14, 1929, a week before the big 
crash, Babson wrote, that the older 
and more experienced bankers and 
operators had been selling stocks for 
several months. 

Taking all of the above facts into 
camsideration the sequence of events 
and basic causes that brought on the 
current depression- seem to be fairly 
clear. They are entirely in accord 
with the Marxian analysis. We do 
not hold that the inadequate purchas- 
img power of the producers is the sole 
cause of every depression, but we do 
contend that it is the chief cause of 
most depressions, and distinctly the 
fundamental cause of the current de- 
pression. 


When Will The Depression 
End? 


We now come to the concluding 
phase of our study—when will the 
present depression end, and what are 
the prospects for another period of 
capitalist prosperity in America? It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the 
meagre and halting efforts of capital- 
ists and politicians to restore prosper- 
ity have thus far had little or no ef- 
fect on the course of events. Hoover's 
conference of “captains of industry,” 
prominent citizens and labor leaders 
called in November, 1929, did nothing 
fundamental to check the depression. 
Some of the public utilities extended 
their construction programs a bit, but 
other big business concerns have been 
practicing “economy.” Some govern- 
mental bodies undertook to provide 
work by building roads and other pub- 
lic improvements, but others declared 
it was necessary to cut down expenses 
to help the “poor taxpayers.” Some 
concerns have attempted to maintain 
wage scales in name, but the vast 
majority have cut the workers’ income 
heavily either by putting their em- 
ployees on short time or by direct 
wage cuts. The recent action of the 
U. S, Steel Corporation marks the 


complete collapse of the Hoover Con- 
ference’s program to maintain wages. 


The Farm Board’s $500,000,000 
program to restore prosperity to agri- 
cuture, and to put the farmer on a 
plane of equality with organized busi- 
ness has proven to be a complete fail- 
ure. The plight of the farmer is 
worse now than when the Farm Board 
began its operations. 


Hoover’s miserable makeshifts in 
dealing with the colossal problem of 
unemployment is a splendid example 
of what “an engineer with a capitalist 
mind’? may be expe-ted to do in soly- 
ing the problems of labor. 

In short the only definite plan that 
has thus far been presented by capital- 
ists or their representatives to deal 
with the collapse of business is a sort 
of Soviet government by business men 
proposed by Gerard Swope, president 
of the General Electric Company. This 
much must be said for Swope, he does 
recognize that there is a real problem 
to solve. Capitalism cannot go along 
in the future as it has in the past. But 
his solution will not solve the problem. 
His plan will not end the exploitation 
of labor and the accumulation of vast 
surplus profits in the hands of the 
capitalists. It will give labor little 
more voice in the affairs of industry 
than the workers now have in the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. And in reality his 
plan provides but a short step toward 
the general social planning and control 
for the general welfare that is neces- 
sary to get us out of the quick-sands 
of capitalism. Most significant of all, 
even Swope’s moderate capitalistic 
proposals are received coldly or with 
open hostility by many American cap- 
italists. Most of them are blind and 
will remain blind to the end. What 
then, is to happen? 

Optimistic business prophets tell us 
that there have been at least a score 
of well-defined business depressions in 
the United States during the past 140 
years, and that every one of these de- 
pressions has been succeeded by a 
period of prosperity. Hence it seems 
logical to them that this depression 
will be followed by a period of pros- 
perity—perhaps the greatest in our his- 
tory. And it is logical, IF this de- 
pression is essentially the same as 
those that have preceded it. We con- 
tend, however, that it is not, and we 
cannot predict what will happen this 
time on the basis of what has hap- 
pened in the past. 

First of all, the United States and 
many other countries have been indus- 
trialized and mechanized to a point 
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where there is much less need of cap- 
ital investments for equipment than 
there has been in the past. In previ- 
ous years this has provided one of the 
main ways out of depression—the 
building of railways, the opening up 
of new territories, the development of 
mines, the building of factories, etc. 
We must recognize that there are 
stages of social development, and the 
United States and many other coun- 
tries are not in the stage they were 
fifty, or even thirty years ago. Per- 
haps we can see this better in the 
situation confronting Great Britain 
than we can in our own case, but the 
conditions are not essentially different 
here. 

Secondly, the World War and the 
Russian Revolution have about fin- 
ished the possibilities of imperialist ex- 
pansion. Formerly capitalist countries 
could check depressions and maintain 
prosperity by exploiting the labor and 
resources of subject and “backward” 
peoples—backward in the sense that 
they did not have modern industrial 
equipment. Now it is a gamble to ex- 
port capital to such countries as China 
or even to South America. The spirit 
of nationalism kindled by the World 
War, and the spirit of working-class 
revolt aroused by the Russian Revolu- 
tion will not down. Capitalist nations 
will not much longer be able to ex- 
ploit the “backward” peoples. 


Thirdly, there is the ever-present 
possibility of a revolutionary outbreak 
in some important, country such as 
Germany or Italy. The close connec- 
tion between American business and 
world conditions has been only too evi- 
dent in recent months. Nobody can 
foretell the course of events in Eu- 
rope, even for the next six months, and 
their probable effect on America. 


Finally, there is the growing chal- 

lenge to world capitalism of Soviet 
Russia. The success of the Five-Year 
Plan now seems to be assured. Other 
plans will follow. The U.S.S.R. of 
five or ten years hence will be a for- 
midable competitor in the world mar- 
ket—or on the battlefield. Capitalism 
has never faced anything like this be- 
fore. 
‘So, without giving too much play 
to our imagination, we can see that 
even if the United States does emerge 
from this depression, as it probably 
will, the ensuing period of prosperity 
is likely to be short and spotted. Cap- 
italism—even American capitalism, is 
staggering. Its years are numbered. 
To those who think in historical terms 
not prosperity—but a new social order 
is just around the corner. 
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On the Picket Line in Paterson. 


The bareheaded, smiling fellow in the 


foregound is the Author 


Real onited H ront 


E are still having arrests, in 
the ninth week of the Pat- 
; erson strike. During the 


last three days, 35 have been taken in 
by the police, off the picket lines. This 
is something of a compliment to the 
militancy of the struggle, especially 
after 75 per cent of the workers who 
came out under the banner of the 
A. F. of L. amalgamated unions are 
now back at their looms under set- 
tlements. 

For the entire eight weeks that have 
gone by our picket lines have contin- 
ued without interruption, morning, 
noon and night. The police have brok- 
en them up occasionally by wholesale 
arrests. But official tactics of that sort 
have been answered by larger and 
more militant picketing; and in the 
end the police have given up the hope- 
less task. 

The National Textile Workers’ 
Union has not fared in the same way. 
Despite the rush that it made ta anti- 
cipate the general strike of the united 
organizations, it has found itself un- 
able to rally the mass of the workers 
to its cause. Almost four weeks ago 
its picket lines were practically aban- 
doned, only an occasional one being 
mustered up, and then generally to 
picket one of our settled shops. Over 
two weeks ago its workers were given 
to understand that they might go back 
into the mills on any terms—a rather 
tactless and harmful gesture. 

At the present moment the 8-hour 


By LOUIS FRANCIS BUDENZ 


day has been re-established in Pater- 
sen. A wage increase has been ob- 
tained. Union shop committees are 
functioning in over 130 shops. The 
joint action movement, fostered by the 
Conference for Progressive Labor Ac- 
tion, has accomplished that much. 
The strike, moreover, on our part, 
is being completed in an orderly fash- 
ion. In previous Paterson battles there 
has been much confusion toward the 
end, culminating in stampedes of the 
remaining shops back to the mills. This 
time such a catastrophe has been hap- 
pily avoided. Shops that showed signs 
of weakening were visited and con- 
vinced that it was their job to stay 
out, until an orderly settlement could 
be won. Shops that crumpled up and 
went in were pulled out again with 
picket lines. Of course, there were ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but that is the 
way in general that things have gone. 


Value of Strike Tradition 


The amazing feature of this per- 
formance has been the fact that it has 
been carried out under such difficult 
circumstances. Silk is a sick indus- 
try and has been for a long time. 
There are thousands of silk workers 
walking the streets by reason of forced 
unemployment. It is not a usual thing 
to win better conditions in a depres- 
sion period. 

Then, five weeks of this battle were 


maintained without any relief on the 
part of the amalgamated unions what- 
soever, with the exception of a lunch 
room for the pickets. After five weeks 
the relief amounted to $4 and $5 per 
week, in food only, according to the 
size of the family. 

Many of the strikers had been out 
of work for weeks at a time, prior to 
the walk-out. They had made exceed- 
ingly low wages in the pre-strike 
period, the average wage of the weaver 
being around $15 a week. 

Paterson tradition helped to keep 
these workers out, despite the intense 
suffering. If any one doubts that labor 
struggles, even when “lost,” do not 
leave good effects, he has never visited 
Paterson. There is a soical conscious- 
ness which regards with some horror 
the business of working under police 
protection or with picket lines at the 
mill door. 

But that is only one phase of the 
reason for the stubborn battle. There 
was unity of many forces in the fight. 
In the General Strike Committee al- 
most every form of labor opinion was 
represented — Anarchist, Communist 
(Majority Group), Socialist Labor, 
Socialist, I. W. W., independent union- 
ism, A. F. of L,. unionism, Associated 
Silk Workers, United Textile Work- 
ers. These diverse elements worked ex- 
ceptionally well together, and the 
“cement” that made that possible was 
the C. P. L. A. Without the presence 
of our representatives in this commit- 
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tee and in the lead of the movement, 
such harmony would not have been 
achieved. 

We have demonstrated here that a 
genuine united effort is possible in the 
ranks of the American workers, and 
that a left wing can successfully func- 
tion in such campaigns. 

Further than that, the chief factor 
that has urged the strikers to this 
splendid stand has been the persistent 
militancy of the entire conduct of the 
strike. There has been no let-up or lag- 
ging, in the face of numerous arrests, 
en masse and of individuals. There has 
been a constant hammering at the goal 
to be reached, and the leadership of the 
strike has gone on the picket lines and 
faced arrest and frameup along with 
the rank and file. 


observations that may be of value in 


- other attempts of the same kind. 


The industrial: struggle, in the tren- 
ches, is the main job for those who 
fight for the working class in America 
today. Conversely, it is the very divi- 
sion of labor in which we find least 
personnel and resources to carry on. 
There are as yet very few persons or 
forces which have the stamina to get 
out in the real fight, in strikes and in- 
dustrial organizational work. It is 
much more pleasant to pursue the 
“good, the beautiful and true” from 
a safe distance from real class war. 
That makes it all the more important 
that we store up as much information 
as we can out of such warfare as is 
undertaken. 

Following are some of the observa- 
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tions that may be gleaned from the 
Paterson strike up to date: 

1. The possibility of unity among 
labor groups of varying political be- 
liefs has been demonstrated, at least 
in part. Despite that minimum friction 
which arises in every strike committee, 
right and left and intermediate sec- 
tions of the workers have carried on 
the fight together. This group or that 
has now and then shown an over- 
zealousness to push forward its claims 
which has required checking and sober- 
ing. It is now to be seen if that same 
unity can be carried into the conclud- 
ing phases of the strike and into peace- 
time activities. 

2. The business of negotiation and 
of closing a struggle in an orderly 
fashion is as important as the militancy 


When 68 were taken to 
jail from the John Hand 
picket line, of the 135 ar- 
rested before that mill 
alone, I rushed around 
breathlessly to secure cash 
bail for them. What was 
my delightful surprise, up- 
on reaching court with the 
money, to learn that 49 had 
refused to be released on 
bail and chose jail instead. 
When finally let go, at the 
pleadings of the Sheriff, 
they marched down the 
main streets singing songs 
and cheering. That was but 
one example of the fine 
spirit of our strikers. 


The issue at the John 
Hand Mill, incidentally, 
was settled in the same 
manner as the contest at 
Doherty’s in Clifton. After 
the arrest of Norman Tho- 
mas, A. J. Muste and Rev. 
Bradford Young the police 
officials of Paterson allowed 
us to have our way, and 
mass picketing at the John 
Hand Mill was not inter- 
fered with thereafter, de- 
‘spite the great influence 
which William .Hand has 
with the city administration. 
In a word, we maintained 
successfully for this and 
future strikes the right to 


mass picket in Passaic 
County. 

Important 
Observations 


Enough time has elapsed 
in this effort, and enough 
has been experienced and 
noted in it, to make a few 


A Go a Opportunity 


The following letter, written to a Pater- 
son mill owner, needs no comment. 


Dear Sir: 


The questions in your present business that are con- 
stantly before you: 

Why am I running my plant at a HIGH PRODUCTIVE 
COST? 

Why am | paying EXCESSIVE WAGES? 

Why am I hiring UNION HELP, RISKING the 
CHANCE of a STRIKE? 

Why am | paying HIGH RENTAL or HIGH TAXES 
when I can easily reduce them? 

We promptly answer why are you, when we can offer 
an opportunity to move into a mill that will eliminate 
all of the above WITHOUT ADDITIONAL EXPENSE. 

Our solution to your problems is as follows: 

A mill that offers absolutely non-union low wage help 
in a city that boasts every advantage to the manufac- 
turer. Cheap electric power furnished by our local con- 
cern, a member of the Associated Gas & Electric. 

There are no organized unions connected with manu- 
facturing in this city. We have found Elmira’s labor 
market to consist of highly competent people working 
at lower wages than you have ever before experienced. 
We can readily guarantee that Elmira’s wages will size 
up with the South in every way. 

Think of it! Running your plant under the most 
ideal conditions, at half the productive cost which you 
have had to undergo. The savings will enable you to 
lower your prices on merchandise, meeting all competi- 
tion with ease. 

ABSOLUTELY NO EXPENSE or ADDITIONAL COST 
on moving to this city as our Chamber of Commerce 
will take care of all cost of moving machinery and 
equipment, furnishing whatever FINANCIAL ASSIST- 
ANCE you might need. 

We place before you a GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 
Kindly grasp it. Please find enclosed for your inspec- 
tion a brief description with picture. 

May we have your card by return mail? 

Yours very truly, 
QUEEN CITY KNITTING MILLS, Inc, 
R. G. JENNINGS, Vice-Pres, 


in the fight itself. A. J. 
Muste’s presence in Pater- 
son was of the greatest aid 
in holding shops out that 
showed signs of weakening, 
and in facing the necessity 
for readjustment of de- 
mands in accordance with 
the pressure of the situa- 
tion. There comes in every 
strike a time when some 
readjustment must be made 
and it requires as much 
courage and intelligence to 
sense this as to conduct a 
fiery battle. 

3. The workers will 
rally to non-sectarian 
unionism enthusiastically, if 
it be militant. Had the Na- 
tional Textile Workers’ 
Union attempted a strike 
there alone, it would have 
been a dismal failure. The 
factional activities of 1928 
are too fresh in the minds 
of Paterson workers. A 
union must include all 
workers in a given indus- 
try and cannot be run on 
party-control lines. In Pat- 
erson, the N. T. W. was 
far “out-militanted” by the 
amalgamated groups. The 
official Communist union 
threw up the sponge, so far 
as the battle against the 
bosses went, weeks ago. 
The amalgamated groups,’ 
on the other hand, are 
even now continuing the 
battle. It was they who 
opened up Clifton to mass 
picketing, despite police 
terrorism and frame-up. It 
was they who had by far 
the most arrests on the 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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By BYRD KELSO 


writer to cal at San Quen- 
tin Prison, on a very important errand 
in a fight for Justice. 

After much embarrassment and fre- 
quent irrelevant questions by the prison 
authorities, I was admitted, once again 
to see the innocent man from whom 
the State of California had taken the 
best fifteen years of his life, for a 
crime, which the world knows that he 
did not commit. Even the Wickersham 
Crime Commission, after an exhaus- 
tive study and investigation of this 
case, said, “The Tom Mooney case is 
shocking to one’s sense of Justice,” 
and that “irregular” methods were 
used to secure his conviction. 

After a short wait in the reception 
room, a man, old in looks but not in 
spirit and mentality, entered with a 
jovial smile, and quickly grasped my 
hand with a warm greeting, and our 
important conversation began. 

His first desire was to know about 
the present conditions of the thousands 
and thousands of workers, on the out- 
side of his prison. We talked of the 
fighting miners, the textile workers and 
all others who have suffered the iron 
heel of capitalism far too long. 

Then I noticed the terrible change 
which had taken place in my friend, 
Tom Mooney. His hair was snowy 
white, his face, drawn and lined with 
deep wrinkles. It was certainly hard 
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to believe that this man was only 48 
years old. He looked all of 70. Here 
was surely the marks of prison hunger 
and constant worry. 


After a brief discourse on workers 
and their problems, Tom requested 
that I agree to take the first hearse in 
California, which we had used effec- 
tively in the inagural ceremonies of 
the new Governor (James Rolph), at 
Sacramento, Calif., on January 8, on 
a National Tour. While discussing 
plans of the campaign further, a guard 
announced that my time was up. 


Since that time this famous Tom 
Mooney Hearse, a symbol of one of 
the world’s cleanest and best fighters, 
has been constantly on the move, cov- 
ering approximaly 15,000 miles and 
28 states. Fully 60,000,000 have viewed 
this exihibit, and press publicity and 
public comment have been extremely 
favorable, and I am repeatedly asked, 
“What is the matter with that State 
of yours, California? The world knows 


that Tom Mooney is absolutely inno-. 


cent and still they can keep him in 
prison.” But the reasons are plain: 
It is the clash between the interests 
of open shop employers, with their 
just and greed, versus, the onward 
march of all class conscious workers 


Byrd Kelso (left) and the hearse which he uses to advertise the death of 
California Justice 


TOM MOONEY—Two Pictures 
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who must and will emancipate them- 
selves from the present insane social 
system. 

And this fight must go on, until all 
workers realize their true position in 
world affairs. Then, and then only, 
can we, the world’s workers, usher in a 
new society, based on the common 
bonds of decency, intelligence and jus- 
tice to all. And then the human tra- 
gedy of the dastardly frame-up of 
Tom Mooney and all the sufferings of 
workers in the past, will have become a 
bitter and sordid memory. 

The last words that Tom said to 
me, as the prison guard led him away, 
were: “Tell all of the workers to tight- 
en their grip.” Organize! That is what 
this class war prisoner meant. 
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orkers’ Education Today 


By A. J. MUSTE 


FEW days ago the papers 
A carried in big headlines the 

news that the great British 
battlefleet had been unable to go 
through with its regular maneuvers in 
the North Sea because the sailors had 
gone on strike against a reduction in 
their wages. The government had to 
recall the fleet to its home base, and 
later scattered the ships to various 
ports, pending an attempt to meet the 
demands of the sailors. Everyone 
immediately recognized this as one of 
those events which like a lightning 
flash in a dark night reveals the abyss 
ahead, and which portends the coming 
of events of first rate importance. 

Unquestionably one of the most sig- 
nificant things about the depression in 
the United States today is that no such 
indication of rebelliousness on the part 
of the workers has yet been shown. 
Apparently there is not only more talk 
but even more incipient action in 
the direction of fundamental social 
change among intellectuals and cer- 
tain elements of the middle class than 
among the workers themselves. Even 
though we recognize that in the long 
run the talk on the part of middle class 
people and business men about eco- 
nomic reconstruction will get nowhere, 
the fact that the workers have not 
shown any clear tendency to revolt, 
and do not as yet seem to be thinking 
seriously about fundamental changes, 
is certainly of the utmost significance. 

Will there be a change in this situa- 
tion during the year upon which we 
are entering? Are we to see a deepen- 
ing of the spirit of rebellion and an 
intensification of- activity in the labor 
movement? The answer to that ques- 
tion may perhaps best be found by an 
attempt to analyze the reasons for the 
failure of the workers to evidence 
more rebelliousness today. If we 
know why they have been so passive 
until now, we may be able to predict 
when they may exhibit a more active 
spirit. 

In the first place it must be remem- 
bered that, after we have made all al- 
lowances for the spottiness of the 
recent prosperity, the standrad of 
living of the American workers before 
the crash was certainly high both in 
comparison with that of European 
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workers and that of American work- 
ers themselves before the Great War. 
This means that the working class as 
a whole had considerable reserves to 
fall back upon. There was a lot of 
fat on the body on which it has been 
able to exist during the lean months. 
It means also that American workers, 
as they look upon Europe, not to men- 
tion Asiatic countries, have the feel- 
ing that they are still much better off 
than the rest of the world today. If 
they begin to rock the boat, they fear 
the result may be a worsening rather 
than an improvement of their lot. 


Psychology of 
American Worker 


Most important of all in this con- 
nection is the psychology created in 
the American workers by the fact that 
the generation which came into our 
industries and. mines after 1914 has 
never yet experienced until now a long 
continued and’ intense depression. This 
means that even after nearly two years 
of hard times the American worker 
still tends to think of hard times as 
a brief bit of hard luck in the midst 
of good times. The European worker 
on the other hand, and the American 
working class before the Great War, 
looked at things from exactly the op- 
posite angle and regarded good times 
as a brief interlude in the midst of 
hard times. Today American work- 
ers do not believe that the corner 
around which prosperity lurks is so 
near as they did in 1929. Many of 
them, however, still believe that the 
corner is there, and the spirit of re- 
volt is not likely to burst forth with 
real vigor until that illusion has been 
dispelled. 

In the second place, for reasons that 
we shall go into presently, the Ameri- 
can working class is ignorant in regard 
to underlying social and economic 
forces. It is a fact, therefore, that 
our financiers and industrialists actu- 
ally sense the seriousness of the eco- 
nomic crisis much more clearly than 
the workers themselves. Consequently, 


relief efforts have been put forth by 
our ruling classes on an unprecedented 
scale. They have seen to it that, with 
some exceptions, workers have been 
able to get a meal fairly regularly. 
The psychology of the man with even 
a poor meal in his stomach is very dif- 
ferent from that of the man with no 
food in his stomach at all. 

In the third place, in the days before 
the Great War the official American 
labor movement, particularly the A. F. 
of L. and its affiliated unions, while 
they always tended to be conservative, 
were nevertheless on the side of the 
underdog and in revolt against Wall 
Street, big business and the Republi- 
can Party. The trade unions, there- 
fore, in the period before the war, 
served as a channel, a piece of ready- 
made machinery, through which the 
workers could express their revolt. 

Today the official labor movement 
is completely identified with big busi- 
ness and the Republican Party, so that 
workers are not only deprived of 
ready-made machinery for the expres- 
sion of revolt but actually find in the 
existing labor movement the most ef- 
fective brake upon labor progress and 
working-class rebellion. 

On the other hand the Communist 
movement in this country has been so 
lacking in effective leadership, its 
policies have been so short-sighted, 
divisive and sectarian, that it does not 
have the confidence of the mass of the 
workers nor of the militant spirits 
among the workers. They do not trust 
its leadership. Therefore, the left 
wing movement is also not available 
as an instrumentality through which 
the workers can move for the improve- 


-ment of their conditions and for an 


attack upon the powers that be. Q 

In the next place, the police and the 
authorities generally have become 
much more skilled in suppressing in- 
cipient demonstrations than they were 
in pre-war days. Everyone who has 
had any experience in strikes, mass 
picketing and other demonstrations 
knows that such demonstrations have 
to be worked up gradually. If a small 
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group of people can be won for the 
picket lines today, a larger group will 
follow the second day and a still lar- 
ger the third, until it is possible to 
carry through a genuinely militant 
mass demonstration. Nowadays, how- 
ever, by means of tear-gas, skillful 
maneuvering, mounted forces, etc., the 
police break up the merest beginnings 
of mass demonstrations among farm- 
ers or workers, and so the masses are 
inclined to wait sullen and thwarted 
until they can bear their distress no 
longer. 

Account must be taken also of the 
very important fact that we live in a 
very complex world and 
that both the workers in 
the mass and their lead- 
ers find it difficult to see 
where they can take hold 
of the situation in the 
hope that something may 
really ‘be accomplished. 
In the simpler days, be- 
fore the war, various re- 
form proposals, such as 
Greenbackism, the gen- 
eral strike, etc., seemed 
practicable and promis- 
ing. Today much more 
thoroughgoing measures 
seem to be required, and 
there is the feeling of 
helplessness result ing 
from the failure of all 
previous attempts at re- 
form. , 

There are many indi- 
cations that American 
workers are coming to a 
dim feeling that only a 
very drastic, even revo- 
lutionary, change in the 
economic system will 
suffice to deliver them 
from the ills from which they suffer. 
Many of them are beginning to re- 


mark that “maybe we need the same 


thing as has been done in Russia.” 
One of them said to me last winter, 
when urged to help in building indus- 
trial unions and a labor party, “What 
is the use of any of these things? One 
of these days the whole system will 
go to smash and then we will all turn 
Bolshevik, but until then there isn’t 
anything much to be done.” 

The plunge, however, into the 
troubled water of revolution no class 
ever takes until conditions force it. 
In the period preceding such a crisis 
the masses are apt to feel like the man 
who is confronted with a serious 
operation. He is certain to die if he 
does not undergo it. And there is a 
good chance that he may die if he does 
undergo the operation. Naturally he 


will be inclined to wait as long as pos- 
sible before he takes the leap. 
Finally, any analysis of the mood 
in which American workers find them- 
selves at the present time must take 
account of the fact to which I have 
called attention in previous issues of 
Lazsor AGE, that the generation of 
American workers which has come to 
industry since 1914 is more illiterate 
and ignorant about political and eco- 
nomic matters than any other working 
class in the world, or than the Ameri- 
can working class itself in any previ- 
ous period. This present generation 
of workers has never been exposed to 
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any progressive or radical philosophy. 
It has been brought up on automobiles, 
jazz, radio and prosperity hokum. Un- 
til very recently it talked about noth- 
ing else. Being ignorant of funda- 
mental social and economic forces it is 
bewildered, and naturally dumb, in the 
face of the sudden economic change 
which it has encountered. People who 
are ignorant and bewildered will not 
engage in rebellion. 

If this be a reasonably accurate 
analysis of the reasons why American 
workers have been so passive in spite 
of the fact that six million of them 
are unemployed, at least as many more 
working such short time that they can- 
not support their families on their 
wages, and hundreds of thousands of 
them compelled to hang around in the 
corridors of charity societies waiting 
for a dole, then what conclusions may 
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we draw as to the chances of a more 
active and militant spirit developing 
among them in the year ahead? 

I venture the prediction that what- 
ever may be the course of events, we 
shall see a more rebellious spirit and 
an intensification of labor activity. The 
strikes of the last summer in the coal 
regions of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Kentucky; the revolt 
among the textile workers in New 
England, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, indicate that a change in the 
temperature of the American working 
class has already taken place. If the 
depression continues and becomes more 
severe, then we shall see 
serious spontaneous out- 
breaks on the part of 
the most exploited farm- 
ers and workers. Doubt- 
less there will also be 
considerable accessions 
to the working class po- 
litical parties now exist- 
ing, or a movement for 
the building up of new 
political organizations. 
On the other hand, as 
soon as there is a slight 
improvement in business 
conditions, and workers 
who have jobs feel a lit- 
tle more assurance that 
they are going to be 
able to keep them, we 
are bound to witness 
numerous efforts on the 
part of workers to or- 
ganize on the economic 
field, to strike and to 
get back the wages which 
are being taken from 
them in the terrific 
wage-slashing campaign 
which is now under way. 

In any event, capitalism in the 
United States is not going to be in a 
position again to create even that il- 
lusion of prosperity which held the 
workers spell-bound from 1924 to 
1929. Consequently, it is also cer- 
tain that we shall not have the utter 
dullness and lifelessness which char- 
acterized the labor movement and the 
general mood of the working class 
during that period. 

That the structure of capitalist 
economy is severely shaken will not 
occasion any tears among us. That 
we are likely to see more intense labor 
activity in the months ahead is, of 
course, occasion for rejoicing. And 
yet we may well shudder and shrink 
back even in the presence of that fact. 

Consider that we live in the mighti- 
est capitalist nation. Consider that 
if it is going to be difficult to affect 
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fundamental economic changes in 
countries like Great Britain and Ger- 
many, the job is bound to be infinitely 
more difficult in the United States. 
Consider that we have practically no 
labor movement at all, or indeed that 
we are worse off than if we had no 
labor movement and were in a position 
to start with an absolutely clean slate. 
Apart from certain exceptions, our 
labor movement will serve as an ob- 
stacle in the way of building of mili- 
tant industrial unions and the develop- 
ment of effective labor political action. 

Consider the helplessness that would 
possess us if in the immediate future 
a major crisis were to seize the capital- 
ist economy in the United States, and 
the labor movement were called upon 
to take the helm. 

Much will have to be said on this 
point in our studies during the ensuing 
year. One thing may now be said 
without hesitation or qualification. 
There is a crying need of the right 
kind of workers’ education in the 
United States today. 

Workers’ education, on the one 
hand, for the masses of the people, to 
acquaint them with the facts of the 
political and economic order under 
which they live, and to develop in them 
a new point of view and spirit—to 
make them labor-minded rather than 
capitalist-minded, as many of them 
still are today. 

Still more, I believe, we need the 
right kind of workers’ education for 
those active spirits and leaders, upon 
whom in the last analysis, effective 
action chiefly depends. If we are to 
build industrial unions and to develop 
a labor party, for example, it will have 
to be done by a minority with a mili- 
tant spirit. At this very moment there 
are a dozen jobs, into which Brook- 
wood and C.P.L.A.ers might step, but 


the people with the background, the 
training and the courage to handle 
those jobs are lacking. The dearth of 
active workers and leaders in the 
radical movement is appalling. If on 
the other hand, it proved too late to 
build functioning industrial unions and 
a labor party in this country, because 
the crisis of capitalism is developing 
too rapidly, then there is even a more 
urgent need of young, active, militant 
and trained workers who can take hold 
of the situation and help to build a 
new economic order. 

Not only must these young workers 
be trained, if an appalling tragedy is 
not to overtake the American labor 
movement, but they must be organized 
as the C.P.L.A. is trying to organize 
them into effectively functioning 
groups. For it is not by isolated in- 
dividual effort but by concerted action 
in such industries as textiles, steel, au- 
tomobiles, and in connection with the 
development of labor political strength, 
that results can be obtained. Just as 
truly as a militant labor movement 
needs the trained workers that Brook- 
wood is able to provide, so does Brook- 
wood need the organization of militant 
working class activity through which 
its graduates may function. If such 
organization does not exist their ef- 
forts at the best will be weak, and at 
the worst they will be a prey in the 
long run to complete discouragement 
and disillusionment. 

To such workers’ education as this 
you are now being welcomed. If you 
were today in the trenches in West 
Virginia, Allentown or Paterson, as 
many of you have been during the 
past summer, we should expect you 
to be honest, loyal, able to forget petty 
differences and to concentrate on es- 
sentials, able to work with those from 
whose opinions you may differ, expect 
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you to be courageous and to work 
faithfully and persistently. This is 
also what we expect of you during 
this year here at Brookwood, for 
Brookwood is not a school in a con- 
ventional sense, an academic institu- 
tion, but an integral part of the strug- 
gle of the workers in America and 
throughout the world to improve their 
conditions, to protect and extend their 
rights, to abolish planless profiteering 
capitalism, and to build in its place 
a planned economy under workers’ 
control. 


“Thanks For 
LABOR AGE” 


“ ... | might tell you that 
there has been such a demand 
for LABOR AGE in the Cleve- 
land Public Library that they 
have put it out on the public 
display rack with the rest of 
the popular magazines.” 


So writes a subscirber 
from Cleveland. 


Which goes to show that 
the workers of this country 
are awakening, and _ that 
they do want to know about 
the system under which 
they toil and starve, and 
about the struggles of their 
fellow workers. 


IN NEXT ISSUE OF 
LABOR AGE 
will appear articles dealing with: 


“International Conditions in 
the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers” 


“The Power Barons’’ 
“Unemployed Workers” 


LABOR AGE, 
104 Fifth Ave., 
New York N. Y. 


I enclose $1.00 for a six months’ 
trial subscription to Labor Age. 
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SHORT CUTS to 


By COMMENTATOR 


W—-AHIE present economic crisis has 
| dealt a heavy blow to the con- 
fidence of many Americans in 
the present social order. Following 
immediately in the wake of the ‘““Gold- 
en Era” of record-breaking profits and 
sky-rocket speculation, the Stock Ex- 
change crash and the subsequent de- 
pression, suddenly transformed oft-re- 
peated peans of praise for American 
capitalism into hymns of hate and 
cries of despair. 

The petty-bourgeoisie, the profession- 
al, the intellectual and some better paid 
workers, were struck particularly hard. 
Just when they had begun to enjoy a 
few crumbs from the overflowing gol- 
den harvest of profits, they found 
themselves rudely and suddenly pitched 
into the bottomless pit of the present 
depression. Many of these individuals 
are now scraping the bottom of their 
scanty savings or are actually in the 
tanks of the unemployed. Some are 
now on the city breadlines. And the 
future looks black indeed. 

As a direct result of the present de- 
pression there is a marked swing to the 
left among American intellectuals—a 
loss of faith in American capitalism, a 
demand for a revolutionary change in 
present-day society, and the substitu- 
tion of a planned economy in place of 
capitalist chaos and disorder. Wide- 
spread sympathy and interest has 
turned toward the Soviet Union, where 
the conception of a new society for the 
welfare of the many and not for the 


profits of the few, is actually being. 


hammered into concrete form. A new 
crop of intellectuals, awakened by the 
impact of the depression, have thrown 
in their lot with the working class. 
This fact is of more than passing 
interest and significance to the labor 
movement. 

In his Communist Manifesto, Marx 
early pointed out this historical pro- 
cess, in these words, “a small part of 
the ruling class breaks away to make 
common cause with the revolutionary 
class, the class which holds the future 
in its hands. . . . Especially does this 
happen in the case of some of the 
bourgeois ideologists, who have achiev- 
ed a theoretical understanding of the 
historical movement as a whole.” 
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the 


Revolution 


While history has demonstrated 
that intellectuals won over to the cause 
of labor have often given the labor 
movement valuable leadership and a 
broader understanding of the move- 
ment as a whole, yet there are many 
instances where intellectuals with an 
incorrect outlook and training have 
been most injurious in their influence. 
Of such elements Lenin in his “Left 
Wing Communism—An Infantile Dis- 
order,” speaks in the most scathing 
terms, when he says, “The petty bour- 
geois . . . whose conditions of life 
often take a sharp and rapid turn for 
the worse, moves easily when faced 
with ruin to extreme revolutionism, 
but is incapable of displaying consist- 
ency, organization, discipline and firm- 
ness.” He refers to them as “Petty- 
bourgeois, ‘gone mad’ from the hor- 
rors of capitalism.” 

There are a number of striking and 
significant evidences among our own 
intelligentsia of the tendencies so 
sharply condemned by Lenin. The ten- 
dencies spring from a series of definite 
causes. First there is the suddenness 
and the devastating character of the 
depression, which when measured 
from the high point of the period of 
prosperity in 1929 to the lowest point 
yet reached, is far more serious in its 
proportions than that experienced by 
any other capitalist country. One might 
therefore naturally expect an unusually 
far-reaching ideological swing to ex- 
tremes. A second cause is the theoret- 
ical backwardness of our country, 
where Marxism is still considered a 
foreign importation, and where a sound 
understanding of revolutionary theory 
is so sadly lacking. Thirdly the aver- 
age American intellectual is totally ig- 
norant of the development and incom- 
petent character of the official lead- 
ership of the labor and Socialist move- 
ments creating legitimate impatience 
with present methods in these organ- 
izations. Add to these the encourage- 
ment given by the leadership and the 
official utterances of the Communist 
Party of the United States to the poli- 
cy of insane and unrealistic leftism and 
the picture is fairly complete. 

This jumping at short cuts to the 


revolution, this attitude of revolution- 
ary impatience is not new in the his- 
tory of Socialist and Communist par- 
ties. It has been fought tirelessly by 
the leaders of these movements from 
the very earliest days, as a tendency 
which is dangerous. When the Com- 
munist Blanquists declared, “We are 
Communists because we wish to attain 
our aim directly, without stopping at 
intermediary stations, without any 
compromises, which only postpone the 
day of victory and prolong the period 
of slavery,” Engels replied, “What 
childish naivete—to put forward one’s 
own impatience as a theoretical argu- 
ment.” How does this tendency mani- 
fest itself among our own “revolution- 
ary intellectuals” of today? 

There seems to be a belief that the 
overthrow of capitalism can be brought 
about over night in some miraculous 
way. All that is necessary is to inject 
the revolutionary serum into the work- 
ers’ veins in some ingenious way and, 
presto, the job is done. But unfortu- 
nately for these magicians, history sim- 
ply does not work that way. The 
masses of the workers do not learn 
through propaganda and _ agitation 
alone. Only the most advanced are 
capable of digesting theory. The broad 
masses learn through their own poli- 
tical experience. “Without an altera- 
tion in the views of the majority of 
the working class,” says Lenin in his 
“Left Wing Communism,” “revolution 
is impossible; and this change can be 
brought about by the political experi- 
ence of the masses only, and never 
through propaganda alone.” 

Take the example of Russia. Here 
was a most brazen and tyrannical au- 
tocracy, ruling in the bloodiest man- 
ner with the knout and the sword. And 
yet according to Lenin, “Russia has 
attained Marxism, the only revolution- 
ary theory, by dint of fifty years tra- 
vail and sacrifice, through the greatest 
revolutionary heroism, the most in- 
credible energy and devotion in seek- 
ing, educating, practical experience, 
disappointment, checking and compari- 
son with European experience.” On 
the other hand the American workers, 
economically in a privileged position 
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for a long period, are just beginning 
to feel the knife edge of capitalism at 
its worst. American workers are still 
wandering confusedly in the fog of 
capitalist democracy, voting for Hoo- 
ver and Al Smith. 

Russia, previous to the revolution of 
1917, had passed through a severe 
training school in 1905, during which 
period “one month—was equivalent to 
a whole year of ‘peaceful,’ ‘constitu- 
tional’ development.” (Lenin). Unfor- 
tunately we have not yet had our 1905, 
which does not mean that we will have 
to wait another fifty years, but it does 
mean that we too will have to go 
through the necessary preliminary 
training and experience. There is every 
reason to believe that the American 
workers will profit by the experience 
of their Russian brothers in absorbing 
with far greater speed their revolu- 
tionary education, particularly at the 
rate things are moving today. 

Overlooking this need of training 
and experience, we find a tendency to 
treat with contempt the tedious task 
of carrying on day to day activity in 
the conservative unions, where there 
are still three million workers, who 
have had the foresight, courage, and 
intelligence to build unions, and who 
are daily subjected to viccissitudes of 
capitalist oppression. In fact there is .a 
feeling that the time has passed when 
we must fight for such paltry things 
as wages, hours, and better conditions. 
What we have to worry about is the 
big thing—the revolution which is just 
around the corner. 

We find this attitude expressed in 
both the Socialist and Communist par- 
ties in contrasting forms. In the So- 
cialist Party we find the contempt for 
trade union work expressed in the con- 
centration of effort on parliamentary 
election campaigns, and abstract pro- 
paganda about Socialism coupled with 
a direct alliance with corrupt trade 
union officials, the entire policy being 
glossed over with the veneer of the 
slogan of neutrality in the trade unions. 

In the Communist Party on the other 
hand, we find the tendency to lump all 
trade union struggles into a confused 
mess with a lot of general political 
issues within their own new revolu- 
tionary unions, which are not actually 
unions, in the sense of economic or- 
ganizations fighting for the every-day 
interests of the workers, but rather po- 
litical propaganda agencies. Economic 
issues are brushed aside. Inopportune 
and extreme political slogans are 
placed in the foreground, thus narrow- 
ing the movement to the Communists 
and their closest sympathizers. 

How appropriate the words of Len- 


in, uttered at a time when he was com- 
batting similar tendencies. “For the 
whole of the Communist problem,” he 
said, “is to be able to convince the 
backward to work in their midst, and 
not to set up a barrier between us and 
them, a barrier of artificial childishly 
‘left’ slogans. .. . Because of the re- 
actionary and counter-revolutionary 
heads of the Trade Unions, they (the 
German ‘Left’ Communists) jump, by 
some inexplicable mental process, to 
the conclusion that it is necessary to 
abandon these organizations altogether ! 
... Not to work within the reactionary 
Trade Unions means to leave the in- 
sufficiently developed and backward 
working masses to the influence of re- 
actionary leaders. . . . The develop- 


ment of the proletariat did not and 


could not, anywhere in the world, pro- 
ceed by any other road than that of 
the Trade Unions, with their mutual 
activity with the working-class party.” 
It is in the painful struggle against 
wage cuts, speed-up, discrimination, 
and in campaigning for unemployment 
insurance that the workers are organ- 
ized and trained for the final struggle 
against their oppressors. There is no 
other shorter road. 
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To those intellectuals who are just 
now entering the revolutionary move- 
ment a timely word of warning is ne- 
cessary. Mere enthusiasm, particularly 
if it is limited to a few, will never 
overthrow such a mighty power as 
American capitalism. Only through the 
most patient, systematic organized ef- 
fort will the broad mass of the work- 
ers be trained for the job. The revo- 
lutionist of the phrase will play but a 
passing and futile role in the building 
up of a genuine revolutionary move- 
ment. To count in the revolutionary 
movement, one must remember that 
“politics is a science and an art which 
does not drop from the skies, and 
which cannot be obtained for nothing; 
and that the proletariat, if it wishes to 
overcome the bourgeoisie, must create 
for itself its own proletarian, ‘class 
politicians,’ as capable as bourgeois 
politicians.” (Lenin). It will be such 
professional revolutionists, working in 
an energetic, careful, systematic and 
scientific manner, on the basis of a 
correct analysis of objective conditions 
who will render real and distinguished 
service to the workers of America in 
their struggle to overthrow the pres- 
ent iniquitous capitalist system. 


New York Labor Forum 
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This Forum, dealing with world affairs, economic conditions and 
developments in the labor movement, will be conducted at 128 East 16th 
Street every Sunday evening at 8 P. M., by men and women actively en- 
gaged in the business of building a militant, progressive labor movement 


in this country. 


A. J. MUSTE 


Chairman of the Conference for Progressive Labor Action and Director 
of Brookwood Labor College will be the opening speaker. His subject 


will be: 


THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN LABOR 
IN THE WINTER OF 1931-32 


Look for further announcements of the Forum and of C. P. L. A. 


classes soon to be started. 


Information can be obtained at Headquarters, 
128 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
(Phone: STuyvesant 9-2131) 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS 
Two Dollars for a series of 10 lectures. 
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Socialist Congress 


HE Second International col- 
lapsed with the outbreak of the 
war. Its strongest parties de- 


fied internationalism, became national- 
ist patriots and supported the war. 


Right after the war, two interna- 
tionals were formed—one of the so- 
cial patriots who supported the war, 
and the second of those socialists who 
remained faithful to Internationalism 
during the war. This latter Interna- 
tional was called the Second-and-a- 
Half International, and was idealogic- 
ally closer to the Communist Interna- 
tional than to the Second. There was 
a time when it seemed that the Second- 
and-a-Half and the Third Interna- 
tional would unite. But the Commu- 
nist tactics and their famous 21 points 
pushed those in the Second-and-a- Half 
International toward the social pa- 
triots. 


In 1923 the present Socialist and 
Labor International was formed of 
the social patriots and the International 
Socialists. 


Since the present International was 
inaugurated, the Socialists of the 
Second-and-a-Half International have 
not exercised any influence on the 
work and policies of the International. 


The present International did not 
make any attempt to influence its affili- 
ated parties to repudiate their war 
policies. The entire work and ideology 
of the International was reformistic. 
The Center Socialists have kept quiet 
at the last three Congresses. All de- 
cisions and resolutions were adopted 
unanimously. The recent Vienna Con- 
gress was the first in the post-war 
International that demonstrated that 
there are differneces of opinion in the 
Socialist International; that there is 
an organized left opposition demand- 
ing a clean, open stand by the Interna- 
tional on war, and militarism; and it 
asked for pure class struggle policies 
instead of Coalition governments. 


The majority of the Congress in- 
troduced a resolution that the Social- 
ist Parties shall demand through their 
respective governments from the dis- 
armament conference called by the 
League of Nations in 1932 that all 
kinds of arms shall be reduced to a 
certain amount. The opposition pro- 
posed the following resolution (the 
main paragraphs) : “The International 


in Vienna 


By 
CHARLES 
KRAMARSKY 


labor and_ socialist movement calls 
upon its affiliated parties and upon the 
working class of all countries to in- 
tensify their opposition to imperialism 
and war, and to renew their determin- 
ation to establish an International so- 
cialist commonwealth based upon the 
political and social freedom and fra- 
ternity of all peoples. 


“The Internationalization of eco- 
nomic life following the World War 
has not only failed to eliminate eco- 
nomic opposition between the various 
capitalist groups which constitutes a 
source of permanent danger to peace, 
but has even intensified such opposi- 
tion. The peace treaties have created 
points of inflammation in various 
parts of the world which systematically 
foment the danger of war. The vic- 
tory of Fascism in a number of coun- 
tries, its progress in others, and the 
keen hostility of certain international 
imperialist groups to the Soviet Union 
have still further intensified the exist- 
ing threat to peace. 


“These constant dangers of war are 
intensified by the situation in Germany, 
where the strengthening of the nation- 
alist parties, arising from the financial 
crisis and their exploitation of the in- 
justices imposed by the peace treaties 
threatens the peace of Europe. 


“The Congress calls on all socialist 
parties to offer energetic and sys- 
tematic resistance to the existing 
menace of peace, and to exert the ut- 
most revolutionary pressure on their 
governments to prevent the outbreak 
of any threatened war. Should war 
break out nothwithstanding, the Con- 
gress calls upon the socialist parties 
to organize the masses under the 
slogan, ‘End the war by overthrowing 
the capitalist order of society.’ In ac- 
cordance with the decision of the In- 
ternational at Stuttgart and Copen- 
hagen which runs as follows: 


‘In case war should break out 
nothwitstanding they shall be 
bound to intervene for its being 


brought to a speedy end, and to 
employ all their force for utilizing 
the economic and political crisis 
created by the war, in order to 
rouse the masses of the people 
and hasten the breakdown of the 
predominance of the capitalist 
class.’ 


“The Congress declares that social- 
ist parties can only fight effectively for 
peace, if they abstain from any policy 
of collaboration with parties favorable 
to capitalism, and so to militarism and 
war. In particular the Congress warns 
the socialist parties against the dis- 
astrous policy of Civil peace during 
the war. 


“The Congress warns the working 
masses against illusions concerning the 
League of Nations and its efforts to 
secure disarmament, which simply 
serves the capitalist classes as a cloak 
for the imperialistic policy. The Con- 
gress declares that the surest guaran- 
tee for the effectiveness of the pro- 
letarian struggle against armaments 
and capitalist wars consist in the readi- 
ness of the working class to transform 
such a war into a proletarian revolu- 
tion.”” 


The opposition, by this resolution, 
called the attention of the working 
class to the fact that the present Inter- 
national has not a clear International 
sociailst stand to war and imperialism, 
that its affliated parties did not repudi- 
ate their war policies. In many cases 
they have shown they are still social 
patriots, that there is a danger in case 
a war will break out that they will 
again support it. The opposition pro- 
poses a real socialist policy on how the 
working class shall prevent war and 
how the working class can end war 
by turning the war into a proletarian 
revolution. 

The Congress voted for the major- 
ity resolution which does not express 
the Socialist view about war and im- 
perialism, but a bourgeois pacifist point 
of view. The. Congress did not dare 
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to vote down the resolution of the op- 
position but referred it to a special 
conference of the Executive of the 
Socialist International and the Execu- 
tive of the Trade Union International 
to consider. The representatives of 
the opposition will not hesitate to fight 
for the adoption of this resolution. 

Comrade M. Hillquit in behalf of 
the American delegation made a state- 
ment that the latter would vote for 
the majority resolution because it was 
proposed by both Executives of the 
Socialist International and [. F. T. U., 
but he went on to say that this resolu- 
tion does not express the socialist view 
on such important problems as war, 
imperialism, and militarism. 

The American S. P. was the only 
one in the Second International which 
opposed the war. It was the duty, 
therefore, of the American Socialists 
in the present International to take 
every chance to criticize the war poli- 
cies of those parties which helped the 
capitalist governments to conduct the 
war and to demand from the Interna- 
tional a clear stand as to war. 


The American socialists kept quiet 
eight years, and when in Vienna the 
opposition proposed a socialist stand 
to war, the Americans did not vote 
for it. The statement of M. Hillquit 
is merely a childish excuse, because 
socialists do not vote for proposals on 
the ground of who proposed them but 
on the ground of the principles in- 
volved. If the American delegation 
did not vote for the resolution of the 
opposition but only for the majority, 
it might be an indication that the S. P. 
agrees now with the war policies of 
the social patriots of other countries. 

The first part of the Bauer Resolu- 
tion asked for Credits to Germany. 
Maxton, from the I. L. P., who spoke 
in behalf of the opposition, was per- 
fectly right when he asked Otto Bauer 
who shall give the credit to Germany. 
The governments have no money, the 
only ones that give credits are the 
bankers, so it means that the Socialist 
International is asking Morgan and 
others for credit for Germany. Fine 
work! for the International ! 

With the credits for Germany is in- 
volved a very important problem of 


socialist tactics. Germany is affected 
by a deep crisis today. England is 
going through a crisis now. All cap- 
italist countries are affected by a de- 
pression. They are ready for a crisis 
of capitalism. Shall the socialists ask 
for credit for Germany? Shall the 
socialists be interested in helping the 
capitalist governments handle their 
crises and maintain cpaitalism? Or 
shall the socialists tell the workers that 
the present crisis is a crisis of capital- 
ism, and that it can only be solved 
when the socialists will get power? And 
then on other questions: When the so- 
cialists come to power, shall they con- 
tinue to conduct capitalism as the 
Labor Government in England, as the 
socialists have done in a number of 
countries the last 10 years, or shall 
the socialist government start immedi- 
ately after coming to power, socializa- 
tion work to bring in socialism in a 
certain length of time. 


The majority of the Congress is 
still of the opinion that the last two 
years’ work of the socialists who have 
done everything in their power to help 
to solve the capitalist crisis, is right 
and it ought to be continued. The op- 
position of the Congress criticized these 
policies and asked that the socialist 
parties shall not work with the capital- 
ist parties to help them solve the con- 
tradictions and evils of capitalism but 
to take advantage of these defects in 
order to come to power and to start 
socializing the main industries. 


Socialism and the socialist move- 
ment is living through a great tragedy. 
For the last 12 years, most socialist par- 
ties have been involved or active sup- 
porters of imperialist wars. After the 
end of the war the socialist parties be- 
came great political powers, but they 
did not take advantage of this power 
to weaken capitalism and to introduce 
gradually collectivism, but they har- 
nessed the working class to the capital- 
ist wagon and then told them to drag 
it and make sacrifices for it. The op- 
position of the Vienna Congress has 
taken on a task to make an end of the 
tragical position in which socialism 
finds itself. The opposition asked that 
preparatory work start among the 
workers all over the world in case of 
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war, that they shall act as interna- 
tionalists. The opposition asked a. 
stop to the coalition governments to 
save capitalism, and to work for labor 
governments, and establish socialism. 
The opposition was a small minority, 
being only 5 votes. 

This, however, does not represent 
the influence of the opposition, as each 
country voted as a unit. It is true that 
according to the constitution, delegates 
have a right to vote separate, but the 
rule of voting as units was agreed to 
and no delegation wanted to show a 
split by breaking this rule. On one 
day the vote of the French delegation 
did split, two votes being cast with 
the opposition, but the next day har- 
mony was restored and the French 
delegation thereafter voted as a unit 
with the majority. 

All sincere and honest Socialists, all 
class conscious workers who have suf- 
fered from the tragedy of the socialist 
movement can save socialism by sup- 
porting the opposition’s principles and 
point of view, and see to it that the 
next Socialist Congress shall really be 
historical and start a new epoch in 
socialism. 


That 


2 One 


In every city and town in these 
United States, in every shop, mill and 
mine, there is at least one who is not 
satisfied with being merely a passive 
reader; one who wants to be a doer. 
Perhaps that one is yourself. 


“LABOR AGE is anxious to establish 
contacts with active militants through- 
out the United States to distribute our 
paper to newsdealers, to solicit sub- 
scriptions and to conduct systematic 
sales before factory gates. 


Write for special rates on bundle 
orders and for information about com- 
missions on subscriptions to LABOR 
AGE, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


October, 1931 
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DO WE NEED A NEW PARTY¢2 


The following articles continue the discussion of the political question raised by 
the C. P. L. A. report on political organization published in the August issue of 
Labor Age.——Enpiror’s NOTE. 


FOR A NEW PARTY 


I have before me a statement in 22 
1.imeograph pages from D, Benjamin, N. 
Christos, V. Cibulsky, E. Dorf, M. Rock, 
H. Shaines, B. Stern, E. Wright and L. 
Lerner, criticizing the C.P.L.A. for their 
plans to come out for a Revolutionary 
Party. They are also criticizing, what 
they term your thesis on that subject, 
I think they are basing their arguments 
on unsound foundation. I also think their 
arguments are full of loop holes and, 
from them I can’t see where they know 
very much about the working class. 
While I don’t know any of the signers 
of the statement, have neither met or 
heard from them, I gather from their 
statement that they are just another 
bunch of professional critics trying to 
solve the workers problems at a desk 
some place. I would tike to know what 
and who they are. 

The statement is headed “Against The 
Launching of Another Labor Party, for 
the Organization of a Campaign for a 
Labor Party and for the Building Up of 
a Real Progressive Labor Movement in 
This Country.” They take the attitude 
that the C.P.L.A. should remain a scotch 
block for all the mistakes and failures 
of all the movements, that it should al- 
ways work without a clearcut program, 
that to do anything else would be its 
death. Speaking as a worker and re- 
presenting several groups of textile 
workers in the South, we can’t agree 
with the statement. We have witnessed 
the A. F. of L. at work in the South, 
“we have also seen the N.T.W. at work. 
We have stayed on the field after the 
battles, and we, I think, know better 
then the signers of the statement what 
will deliver us from slavery. And we 
are looking to the C.P.L.A. as the bridge 
that we can cross. The C.P.L.A., so far, 
is the only organization to do any con- 
structive work in the South, and it was 
able to do this without the clearcut pro- 
gram, and had it been more clearcut it 
could have done more than it did. They 
say it should be just what it is and on 
the next page criticize it for being what 
it is. 

We are of the opinion that the C.P.L.A. 
is better acquainted with the South then 
any party or movement. We also think 
that if the C.P.L.A. comes out with a 
Party, that it is coming out with some- 


thing that will spread over the South 
like wild fire. To sit behind a desk, like 
the signers of the statement have done, 
and make a statement on what should 
be done, and to go out in the field, like 
some of the heads of the C.P.L.A. have 
done, and see just what is needed is 
different and we are ready to go with 
C.P.L.A. in the new Party. 
LARRY HOGAN, Chairman 
Southern Industrial League 


EDUCATION BY ACTION 


The “Report on Political Organization” 
in the August issue of Labor Age as an 
analysis of the present situation and an 
attack against the present system; as a 
program for workes’ needs now and in 
the future, and as a criticism of existing 
labor organizations—Socialist and Com- 
munist parties, trade unions—is excellent 
as a paper statement. No thinking man 
or woman with a true labor viewpoint 
could disagree with it. But the question 
is, how to bring about the changes ne- 
cessary for the New Society of which 
the Report speaks. 


Points I should like to raise are: If 
there is now not a sufficiently signifi- 
cant minority in each of the groups men- 
tioned to be effective, will these minority 
groups, if they come out of these organi- 
zations and join a new party, have a 
voice that will be heard? On the other- 
hand, if there are significant minorities 
present in the Socialist party, the Com- 
munist party, and the trade unions, is 
it not possible through their activity to 
capture these organizations? For here 
at least are skeleton forms which can 
be used at once; here are men and wom- 
en who have organzational experience 
and perhaps ability as well, The ‘con- 
siderable number of workers and those 
interested in the aims of labor, who do 
not now have any political organization 
in which they find it possible to function 
enthusiastically and confidently” could 
“undergo the training and discipline ne- 
cessary for arduous working-class activ- 
ity” and work through existing organiza- 
tions. Where no organizations exist, lo- 
eal, state and national units could be 
enlarged. It seems to me that if there 
is enough good militant material from 
which to build a new party, this material 
could be drafted to capture existing 


workers’ organizations, if the program 
were made clear. 

The big problem before us is, I think, 
how to eliminate from labor organiza- 
tions those elements which make for 
mixed points of view in fundamentals. 
Witness, for instance, the motley mem- 
bership of the Socialist Party and the 
League for Industrial Democracy. 

If, however, we grant that the existing 
labor organizations as at present set-up 
cannot be utilitized, do we now have 
enough educators and organizers to es- 
tablish a workers’ party, locally, in the 
states, and nationally? And if we are to 
build a new party, where are the finances 
for instituting the program outlined to 
come from? 

Unless the plan is for a dictatorship of 
the proletariat, I would suggest that en- 
ergies be bent towards organizing classes 
of workers, particularly among the un- 
employed who are now partially at least 
ripened in the thought that there is some- 
thing wrong with the present order, and 
who are wondering how and why the 
present situation arose, and what can 
be done about it. I believe that educat: 
ing thousands of workers in the funda- 
mentals of working class economics will 
be far more effective than electing a 
candidate or two to office. We see what 
parliamentary procedure has done for the 
workers in England. I say that unless 
we expect a revolution within the next 
decade education of the workers in mili- 
tant industrial unionism, working-class 
political action and in co-operation en- 
terprise is the program to be stressed to 
develop a genuine labor culture. 


Now for a few minor criticisms of the 
article. In the very first paragraph the 
article reads: “Our economic system has 
broken down. The breakdown is both 
tragic and absurd.” I take exception to 
that last word “absurd.” Though the 
breakdown is indeed tragic, what we are 
facing today is the inevitable result of 
capitalism, 

On page five the second paragraph of 
the heading, “The System Cannot be 
Made to Work” should be clarified. It 
should be clearly understood, I think, 
that not only must workers receive a 
high wage but must also receive a much 
higher percentage of the national income 
than they did even in the heydey of 
prosperity. 
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Then in the concrete, immediate items 
of a workers’ party, planned production 
and planned distribution, and a drastic 
cut of the work day and the work week 
should be included. 

HILDA R. DIAMOND 


FOR INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

In response to your invitation in 
“Labor Age”, August number, for dis- 
cussion of your proposal to formulate a 
third party, I am writing, 

Your introduction to the discussion 
which you invite, is thoroughly compre 
hensive and miscellaneous, covering 
nearly every angle of the American situa- 
tion, that little new may be introduced. 
Therefore, I shall only attempt to g0 
over some of the many things that have 
already been discussed. 

That there is a stagnation of progres- 
sive and revolutionary labor activity in 


A. B. C.’s of economics. In other words, 
a political party, if such could be built, 
that contained a flexibility of following 
the ability of the masses to react to re- 
voluntary doctrines, adding such portions 
of revolutionary preachments, from time 
to time, as were necessary to keep the 
morale of the masses in a healthy pro- 
gressive state, working openly and up- 
ward toward the revolution, but by stratas. 
The objection to such a method is that po- 
litical parties, of any group propagating 
a plan of social action, have never been 
able to undergo any sort of transition; 
if they become obsolete, and serve no 
useful end, they die. It is true, moreso, 
of political parties, perhaps, because, un- 
der careful analysis, they are subsidiary 
movements reflecting economic require- 
ments. 

What may be adduced to encourage be- 
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revolutionary party with a new name, and 
organization? If it is fear of revolution 
that keeps the workers out of the old 
parties, will they not also fear a new 
brand of revolution? If a liberal, or re- 
formist, programme is offered, radicals 
will not support it—and will it have the 
energy to survive? Nevertheless, there 
is a large portion of discontented farmers 
and workers who would rally to the sup- 
port of a liberal party, who are, as yet, 
afraid of revolution. But the question 
arises, would it be for the best interest 
of the militant movement to organize 
such a party, or would it be a sort of 
compromise with capitalism, which would 
strengthen the forces of fascism? If we 
proceed on the theory that such a liberal 
party would protect the activities of the 
revolutionary groups, we might consist- 
ently work for its formation; but it is 
not the history of such movements. At 


the U. S., at a time when capi- 
talism seems in a final break- 
down, is a claim in which I 
wholly concur. Moreover, I en- 
dorse the notion that if some at- 
tempt at relief, on the part ot 
Jabor, is not encouraged and 
does not materialize, we must 
surely succumb to fascism, I be- 
lieve that that is generally con- 
ceded by every student who has 
gone honestly into the matter. 

The criticisms of existing poli- 
tical parties — Socialist and 
Communist — is just; they do 
not embrace the vast majority 
of American workers, and nei- 
ther do they seem capable to do 
so. I don’t believe the leaders 
of the two parties would even 
take serious exception to the 
criticism. The important thing to 
consider is, can we correctly de- 
termine why the workers don’t 
support, to any considerable ex- 
tent, either of these parties? Can 
their reluctance be charged to 
any plausible or demonstrated 
impracticability of the parties’ 
platforms? Or, are they reluct- 
ant from fear of economic con- 
sequences? In such premises we 
must conclude, first, what may 
be added or rejected in the plat- 
forms; or we must determine 
action to overcome their fear 
in participation. 

There is meager validity in 
criticising a whole class because 
it won’t move in the direction of 
its own interests. However, that 
is precisely the case. It would 
appear, then, that the working 
class must be educated to a 
knowledge of its status. In such 
a campaign we must pursue the 


lief that the masses will respond to a 


I Am A “Red” 


By Bruce Crawford, 


in Crawford’s Weekly, Norton, Va. 


| believe the law should apply equally to all people 
and should not be an instrument of employers for keep- 
ing underpaid workers in subjection. 

| believe public authority should not be usurped by 
private interests and enforced by Chicago gunmen and 
ex-convicts. 

I believe the government through its county officers 
should not turn gangsters and bomb soup kitchens, 
dynamite workers’ cars and shoot representatives of the 
press from ambush. 

I believe striking miners should be allowed to go to 
the United States postoffice or company property for 
their mail without being: intimidated or manhandled. 

I believe that a worker should not be charged with 
criminal syndicalism and held without bond for having 
in his possession a copy of the Survey Graphic. 

| believe the state should not send a man to jail 
whose only offense is an attempt to visit the sick and 
feed the hungry. 

| believe a coal miner should not be compelled to 
pay $1.59 for a bag of flour at the company store when 
he can get it elsewhere for 60 cents. 

| believe that a coal company should not compel 
Negro workers to support a white Baptist church which 
they would be lynched for entering. 

| believe a preacher in sympathy with striking miners 
should be allowed to quote Moses to them without being 
jailed for criminal syndicalism. 

| believe workers should have the same right to join 
unions to keep wages up as employers have to join 
associations to keep wages down. E 

1 believe friends of imprisoned miners should be per- 
mitted to work up their defense without being jailed 
or run out of the county by officers of the court. 

| believe a judge with coal company connections and 
violent anti-labor prejudices should not be permitted to 
sentence miners to long prison terms or death for 
rebelling against peonage and conditions which mean 
perpetual starvation. 

If this be red, let the yellows make the most of it. 


the same time we havea distinct 
case in our own fight for eman- 
cipation, that is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that in any other 
country, and we must find our- 
selves. A liberal party might 
be efficient as a means of show- 
ing the working class the truth 
of revolutionary claims. 


However, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, there is no demand aris- 
ing out of the ranks of labor for 
a third party, with revolutionary 
tendencies. The time is not yet 
ripe. Progress in the social re- 
volution, henceforth, in the 
United States, will be the result 
of courage rather than theories; 
but, somewhere in the future, 
still latent, lies a great potential 
movement that will gradually 
take shape, as capitalism con- 
tinues to fail, and find its way 
into action. Meanwhile we must 
continue to spread the news of 
social revolution, always keep- 
ing in mind that great industrial 
unions are indispensible to our 
hope, 

In the onslaught of that great 
Day of Hope, the morning of the 
Red Dawn; comrades of the 
Cc. P. L. A., I sincerely hope that 
you will assiduously cling to 
your avowed posts and remain 
untiring, uncompromising  sol- 
diers. 

Yours for Industrial Revolu- 


tion. 
ARNO HALL 
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THE FIVE DAY PLAN 


As you feel some dissatisfaction with 
existing parties I ask you to consider 
the following plan: 


Income Tax 


100 per cent on Incomes above $50,000 
Inheritance Tax 

100 per cent Inheritances above $100, 

000 to each dependent 
Use these Taxes 

For Social Insurance 

For Public Works 

For Education 


* * * 


Securing these taxes would lay the 
foundation for the whole relief program. 
So small a profit would stay in the poc- 
kets of the rich owners that incentive 
for low wages and long hours would be 
removed. The profit-system era would 
be closed! Also the jobless era! 


Violent revolution seems to have a 
more popular appeal than Socialism; for 
it has fewer details to be explained and 
it is swifter in action. My lawful plan, 
though comprehensive, is brief and 
swift. Also it can be kept a non-par- 
tisan plan! 


As I see it, the plan could be made the 
law of the land within five days after 
the opening of Congress—for we have 
law and constitution on our side. 


Backward countries need five-year 
plans for industrial development—to 
solve their problem of production, In 
America, with the perfecting of ma- 
chinery throughout 150 years, the prob- 
lem of production has been solved, In 
discussing Russia we concentrate on her 
five-year plan of production, which we 
do not need; we neglect to emphasize 
her swiftly executed plan of distribution, 
which is our supreme need. The Five- 
Day Plan will solve our problem of dis- 
tribution in as short a time as Russia 
required. 
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Just as the five-year plan is an all- 
Russian plan, so this Five-Day Plan 
could be made the great American plan; 
if kept non-partisan it could be urged 
in labor meetings, in hunger parades, in 
major and minor elections. Petitions 
could be circularized, banners could be 
carried in marches, placards could be 
placed on property of friendly owners. 


Marching under a non-partisan five-day 
plan banner, understanding what they 
want, and what they want it for, hoping 
to get it before they starve, the people 
could drown out the babel now heard on 
every side with a demanding, command- 
ing voice that would be indeed the voice 
of God. We don’t need time, we need 


determination! We are racing with a 
reign of terror! There is not a moment 
to lose! 


The Five-Day Plan cuts across party 
lines and national boundaries. 

Workers of the world, and would-be 
workers of the world, unite! Be Five- 
Day Planners! 


MILDRED HICKS. 


LETTERS FROM WORKERS 


Release Mooney and 
Billings 

The Wickersham-Commission, suppos- 
edly appointed to investigate the crimes 
of “law-upholders,” has most cowardly 
Suppressed its report on the Mooney 
and Billings case, It would have ex- 
posed too bluntly the frame-up of the 
Government in California. 

The Tom Mooney Molders Defense 
Committee accuses the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor as not 
having done their level best to aid in 
obtaining justice for two of its own 
members. 

Although the case has already become 
known throughout the world as the 
American Dreyfus case, yet, the men 
still find themselves imprisoned for the 
fifteenth year! 

Only an aroused Public Opinion can 
bring their release. 

As one who has given ten years to 
bring forth the yoices of four hundred 
of humanity’s poets in protest against 
every form of injustice, and in behalf 
of Liberty (through the publication of 
“An Anthology of Revolutionary Poetry”) 
and as one who only last year was 
dragged about three jails within two 
weeks—in the very same California (for 
having edited the Anthology), I have de- 
cided to do all I can in arousing Public 


Opinion for these two innocent men, 

Who is responsible for the continued 
Imprisonment of Tom Mooney and War- 
ren K. Billings? 

All literary, liberal and radical organ- 
izations, as well as student bodies of 
Universities, with the moral aid of the 
fair-minded press of their vicinities, 
should arrange mass-meetings for the 
liberation of Tom Mooney and Warren 
K. Billings. 

Whatever voluntary contributions will 
be raised at these meetings should be 
forwarded to the Tom Mooney Molders 
Defense Committee, P. O. Box 1475 L. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

MARCUS GRAHAM. 


The City of “‘Angels” 
Dear Friends: 

I am in the city of Angels ten days. 
All I see is peace and prosperity—the 
dirt is covered up with magnificent deco- 
rations—*we are celebrating the 150th An- 
niversary. One hundred and fifty years 
ago the handsome Spanish Conquista- 
dores entered this beautiful valley and 
made it a part of the Spanish Empire. 
Today the only Spaniards left are the 
Mexican poor who are exploited merci- 
lessly and more often deported en masse 
to their home towns. 

Now, however, the Mexican section is 


the most decorated and feted part of the 
city. The plaza—a miniature Union 
Square—is the center of activities. The 
old Indian potters even have on display 
their wares without any interference 
from the law. We hold parades and fes- 
tivities every day. There are speeches 
and songs to all who helped make the 
city what it is today. Hundreds of 
people witness these parades daily, 
many standing for hours with empty 
stomachs—not having enough money to 
pay for even a cup of coffee. 

I am working in a shop among Spanish 
girls, most of them under age. They 
work all hours and get very little pay. 
We had two days legal holiday last week, 
so our employer thought out a scheme 
to make up those two days, We were 
ordered to come at 7 a. m. and leave 
at 5.45 p. m. But our time cards were 
punched by the time keeper at 8 a. m. 
and 4:45 p. m., making it appear legal 
hours to the authorities. 

I have visited various sections of the 
city and find that the rich here, as else- 
where, are overloaded with money and 
the poor overloaded with debts. And 
there is no semblance of any trade union 
activities. Even those who are doing 
their work under special order keep to 
themselves—no one needs another 
burden. 

How about this news? It sounds stupid 
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from sunny California, eh? I’d like you 
to send the Labor Age, as I need it here, 
Have not seen a labor publication for 
weeks. 
Greetings to all, 
ROSE PESOTTA. 


From a Stee! Worker 


Dear Editor: 

Steel Mills in this vicinity are contin- 
ually cutting wages. The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube, sheet mill workers have 
had three cuts in wages since June 16. 
On this date we received a 10% per cent 
cut, on August 16, another cut of 4 per 
cent. September 16, just a 3 per cent cut 
was handed us. On October 1, we will 
get another cut of 10 per cent. These 
cuts figure from 1 per cent to 10 per 
cent more than the company say they 
are cutting us. This means that our 
wages have been reduced from 27% per 
cent to 50 per cent by the first of October. 

When seven mills are working the 
company calls out fourteen crews for 
each shift of eight hours. Two crews to 
each mill, we work two hours and loaf 
two hours in the mills. We get paid for 
four hours but we have to stay in the 
mill eight hours. 

Two days and a half is the average 
week’s work in the steel mills 1ow, 
but we have to be in the mills five days. 

Bethlehem Steel is practically running 
the Sheet and Tube, 

While steel stock continues down so 
does our pay. When stock goes up it 
will not mean so much to us workers. 
Because of improved machinery that is 
being installed to operate these ma- 
chines it is just a case of punching 
buttons and Pushing workers out to the 
line of unemployed. 

J. T. Clark. 


What Can I Do? 


Dear Comrade: 

Things are surely coming bad for the 
man who is trying to earn a living by his 
toil in this country of “prosperity.” 

I can see no light for the present. 
The system must undergo a complete 
change before there will be any marked 
improvement, 

I do not know just what I will have 
to drift into: Things sure have been go- 
ing bad at home. My wife died on July 
30, leaving me with seven children to 
look after. I want to keep a home for 
the youngsters, if at all possible, but my 
luck has sure been bad the past year. 
She and I have made many sacrifices to 
try and improve the miners’ conditions 
in ————————. and I guess I will now 
have to give up this work and try to 
eare for the children, 

I have notice to vacate again unless I 


can raise $34.00 by August 27. This will 
make my third eviction in the past 18 
months. I have tried to get work at 
all the mines but you can understand 
just what chance anyone who has been 
active for the miners has. I have been 
forced to accept charity during the past 
month. My desire is to work and not 
have to beg, but what can I do with 
seven hungry children? 

I have been hoping that I can remain 
here until late fall as I have a garden 
that is just now beginning to produce, 
and I do not like to leave it. 

I have received the Rank and File 
Miner from brother Keck, and also have 
some mail from Illinois. I am glad that 
these boys are working with a definite 
object in view. But I am very much dis- 
sapointed with the National Policy Com- 
mittee of St. Louis, as I really thought 
there would be some action taken. 

The N. M. U. has sure put us in a 
bad way here, as at all the mines where 
they called men out, those who answered 
the call have been discharged, and by 
this the operators have again restored 
that awful fear in the heart of the min- 
ers. I only wish that you could meet 
the men here, and see for yourself how 
bad conditions are, They are even worse 
than in West Virginia, and getting worse 
in this wild-cat strike. 

The Lewis outfit have a strike at a 
mine here and the way they give relief 
is to have girls sell a small tag on the 
streets. On the last tag day they col- 
lected $28.32 to care for about 400 people. 
This is the modern “Lewis Relief Sys- 
tem.” 

Well, I will keep in close touch with 
“Labor Age” and hope to hear from you 
often. If anything turns up that I may 
be of use in any way only let me know. 

With very best wishes for the success 
of the movement, 

Fraternally, 


An Appeal 
Dear Comrades: 


It has been two years since the Marion 
strike which ended so disastrously for 
the workers, but even yet the workers 
are suffering persecution from the court 
because of their strike activity. We 
have formed a Defense Committee in 
Marion to try to help the families of 
those who have just been given sen- 
tences by the court. Since we are living 
on small wages we are appealing to our 
friends to help us. 

At the June term of court Leon Moore, 
nineteen years old, charged with dyna- 
miting a house during the strike, was 
given a sentence of five to seven years. 
He had no lawyer, so the judge appointed 
one who did nothing to defend the boy. 
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Two other boys, George Styles and Bob 
Perkins, were given a year on the road 
for the same charge of dynamiting. In 
none of these cases was. there any evi- 
dence of guilt brought out, In one of the 
three cases a man who spent most of 
his time in prison was brought from the 
jail to testify against the boys. On his 
evidence one of the boys was convicted. 
We want to undertake to get all three 
paroled, and in addition we want to make 
provisions for the families while the 
men are serving their terms. 

Moore has no dependents, so we need 
money to secure help in getting him out. 
Perkins has three small children; Styles 
has two. His wife has been blacklisted. 
The children are crying for bread. To 
take care of the families and get the 
boys paroled, we must have $350. 

We realize that this is a bad time to 
ask people for money, but we believe 
there are people who can spare a small 
amount to help these men and their fam- 
ilies against whom the laws of the state 
have worked such injustices. People like 
A. J. Muste, Tom Tippett, Louise Mc- 
Laren and others who know the situa- 
tion have indorsed this appeal. Please 
send contributions to Marion Defense 
Committee to Lawrence Hogan, Box 574, 
Marion, N. C. 

“LARRY” HOGAN. 


‘Workers Are So Inconsiderate’ 
Dear Editor: 


Just received a sample copy of Labor 
Age. I like it, immensely. I started in 
to mark each important and significant 
article for the ben2fit of a friend, to 
whom I shall give the copy. The result 
was that I marked about every article 
in the magazine. 


I believe the C. P. L. A. is a vital and 
important organization and I am send- 


ing you a dollar to enter my name as a 
member. Also two dollars for a year’s 
sub. to Labor Age. 


But don’t use my name in connection 
with this letter. My boss doesn’t ap 
prove of anything more radical than the 
Salvation Army or The American Legion. 
And I am not ready to give up even the 
chéap job I have, yet, for the unem- 
ployed situation in this state is indeed 
critical, I am over 50 years old, and 
men of my age find it next to impossible 
to get a new job. A little more of Dr, 
Hoover’s brand of Prosperity, and there 
will be a man’s size revolution in this 
country. Workers are so inconsiderate 
that they refuse to lie down and starve 
to death, quietly. 


A CALIFORNIA WORKER. 


October, 1931 
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In Other Lands 


Few political revolutions happen over 
night unless they are military coup 
de’etats. Nothing in a hundred years 
equalled the big change of last month. 
It came with a bang, and for staid, easy 
going Britain it was bewildering. Sir 
Robert Peel, when he deserted the land- 
lords and introduced the Corn Laws, 
only angered the country squires and 
quarter sessions magnates. The Irish 
Famine had prepared the way for the 
Free Trade entrance on the stage. 
Disraeli who threw away his liberal prin- 
ciples for the Tory leadership aban- 
doned by the aristocrats did not cause 


anything more serious than a change of 


scenery in the political drama of Lon- 
don. The game went on as before, but 
given a brighter coloring by the clashes 
between O’Connell, Disraeli and Glad- 
stone. It was however merely oratorical 
and seldom cut deep. 

The big change last month was dif- 
ferent. It was a revolution and a dicta- 
torship accomplished without firing a 
shot. It was a drama concentrated in an 
hour. There was the ”’Lost Leader” who 
for a handful of silver and gold and a 
few headlines of applause deserted the 
cause. There was the inevitable villain, 
Thomas, without whom no play is cdm- 
plete. There was the sickly gladiator, 
Snowden, whose last burst of energy was 
to flash a gleaming sword for the 
enemy of his class and his party, and 
then stumbled out of the tent a beaten 
haggard old man hugging Cobden to nis 
bosom. There were the usual noisy re- 
criminations, charges and _ counter- 
charges. Among the veterans there were 
sad and painful regrets over the wreck- 
ing of old friendships. There were the 
inevitable sighs of relief from the Left. 
With one voice they shouted that the 
blood-letting and purification will do the 


Party good. “At last we can function as - 


a party of the workers. The bankers’ 
rump and the liberal purge is the best 
thing that could have happened to us 
and the party,” 

In the revaluation of men and parties 
many are finding that MacDonald went 
to where he properly belonged. Even 
the London Herald joins the Left Wing 
speakers and says MacDonald was not 
anti-war. The New Leader says McDon- 
ald was the most dangerous man in pub- 
lic life in that he had a genius for cloth- 
ing his reactionary conduct in idealistic 
phrases. This writer heard him wind up 
a most conservative speech with a beau- 
tiful reference to the “City on the hiil to 
be builded by the workers of the future.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


vTvvvyv 

We say his tall form quiver and shake, 
and his face whiten and light up witn 
emotion when battling the Lefts and 
hitting over their shoulders at the mod- 
erates, MacDonald was the perfect ex- 
ample of the careeist plumed and 
spurred, anxious only for his own pride 
of place. He was told he was a states- 
man and he believed it. His ego topped 
all, and nothing else counted. The Labor 
members in the House of Commons were 
but so many rungs to the ladder that 
he was using to climb to the seats of 
prominence. This son of a Highland 
Herd, with court dress in lieu of kilts, 
realized his dream and walked in the 
footsteps of Castlereagh, another great 
secretary of state. 

In his new place MacDonald is not so 
nimble. His speech explaining his Kan- 
garoo jump was rambling and incoherent. 
It lacked all the elements of great ora- 
tory. The reporters and correspondents 
however saved him. They cabled abroad 
only what helped him. Henderson’s 
damning reply they cut and twisted. The 
stenographic report revealed that Hen- 
derson’s story was a revelation of treach- 
ery on the part of MacDonald, Snowden 
and Thomas. That they yielded to the 
bankers all along the line. That when 
a concession was made the Tories and 
the bankers like Oliver Twist asked for 
more and they gave it to them, Mac- 
Donald talked of a typhoon and other 
calamities. But all the dire things that 
he and his associates in desertion were 
to ward off have come about anyway. 
The pound is not saved and there is no 
plan to balance trade. The hated tariff 
is to be law and the nightmare of a 
general election is to take place. Hen- 
derson, an organization man, but not of 
the Left, did not yield on the dole. He 
and his comrades would not seriously im- 
pair it. They objected to the| proposal 
to put the workers through a blood-let- 
ting process for the benefit of bankers 
who had brought the country to bank- 
ruptcy. Henderson said bleed yourself 
and use your foreign investments to pull 
you out of the quick sands. Organized 
Jabor and practically the entire Labor 
Party stood by Henderson. The constitu- 
encies repudiated the jugglers and de- 
serters. The treacherous trinity were 
left without a mandate or organization. 
But they made the Empire safe for the 
userer, the exploiter and the interna- 
tional banker. 


What caused the big change. The 


bankers loaned too freely. Much of their 
credit in Germany, Austria, Poland and 
elsewhere is frozen, Australia failed to 
pay its annual tribute—something lik- 
$350,000,000. New Zealand had to get 
a loan. New Foundland was bankrupt. 
Chinese trade was in a slump on account 
of the fighting, the gold standard and 
Japanese competition. India trade was 
$200 million less, due to the gold 
standard plus the boycott. When banks 
failed in Central Europe, American and 
French bankers got nervous. They de- 
manded payment on the loans they made 
to London on call which the latter lost 
in Germany, Austria and Poland. Gold 
fled from London to Paris and New York. 
Panic seized the London financiers and 
they begged Wall Street and Paris for 
credits. They got some, but not enough. 
It was too late. The crash, like a prairie 
fire, could not be checked. And the great 
National Government with MacDonald 
and Snowden at the front confessed its 
helplessness. They abolished the go!d 
standard. In this they have got into 
another sea of trouble, for it means ruin 
to their own middle class, The scheme 
to cut wages was like many anothe- 
abortion stupidly planned. The navy men 
kicked it into a cocked hat and scared 
the life out of the bankers. The teachers 
and other civil servants are getting 
ready to fight the cuts aimed at them. 
Unemployment has reached the three 
milion mark. The vicious circle grows 
wider and drags others into the whirl. 
One sees Revolution in the offing. The 
first and oldest capitalist nation is in a 
death grapple with forces of destruction 
inherent in itself. 

Wages have been slashed during the 
past three months. Yet there were only 
a few small strikes. People are wonder- 
ing, will the railway men renew their 
demand for nationalization of the roads 
which MacDonald sidetracked? Cook is 
up in arms and boldly calls for war. He 
was the first to see the significance of 
the MacDonald and bankers alliance. It 
is war he said. Will the miners remain 
silent? 

The Trade Union Congress has spok- 
en. Not an inch will the representatives 
of Labor yield to the bankers beyond a 
mild tariff concession of 10 per cent, and 
that with qualifications, A close study 
of the Congress work reveals a determ- 
ination to stand by their guns and back 
up the party in Parliament. To the sur- 
prise of the conservative class the coun- 
try seems to be with the Labor Party. 

PATRICK QUINLAN. 
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Flashes from the LaborWorld 


The clouds which have been gathering 
for a winter storm have grown darker 
in the month just passed, the thunder 
and lightning less. The country is wait- 
ing to see whether labor will take wage 
cuts and starvation or whether it will 
fight. The mutiny in the British navy 
has probably saved millions of workers 
from wage cuts; a revolt among Amer- 
ican workers this summer might well 
have saved the great number—between 
a half and a full million of workers— 
whose wages were cut in late September. 

Steadily the pressure grows stiffer and 
stiffer. Jobs grow fewer, the wage rate 
lower, the days worked per week less. 
Banks crack under the strain, govern- 
ments totter, fear grows widespread, 

* * * 


During the entire year of 1930 there 
were 934 banks that crashed in the United 
States, with losses of $900,000,000. That 
was an all-time record. During the first 
eight months of 1931 there were 932 
banks closed, with losses of $700,000,000. 
While exact figures will not be known 
for several weeks, September’s record 
crashes, including one of a $47,000,000 
bank that was 120 years old, will add 
greatly to the record total. Last year 
November and December were the big 
months for bank failures. 

Workers who have little nest eggs of 
$50 or $100 walk past postoffices which 
will accept postal savings, pay 2 per 
cent interest and give the security of the 
United States government to put their 
savings into banks which go broke the 
next day. Then the worker finds his 
boss had his money in the same bank 
and so he’s both broke and out of a 
job. 

Not all are fooled. There have been 
$200,000,000 of additional deposits put 
into postal savings banks in the last year 
and the trend is growing. 

* * * 


While business crashes to new lows 
and the employment index shows that 
this winter will be the blackest peace- 
time period in America’s history, 
Hoover continues faking that all will be 
well. He appointed Walter S. Gifford, 
one of the industrialists most blame- 
worthy for the unemployment, to head 
another commission to do something 
about unemployment. It soon developed 
that the something was to issue state- 
ments saying over and over, “The need 
must be met locally.” They all parrot 
Hoover in this. 


Meanwhile evidence mounts, of course, 
that the need is not being met. Detroit 
reports that the average of those actu- 
ally starving to death is not less than 
four a day, Starvation, disease and suf- 
fering are met everywhere. The parks, 
streets and even the hallways of public 
buildings are filled with homeless men— 
and sometimes women—sleeping in the 
open because they cannot afford a bed. 

This is true despite the fact, as re- 
ported from Washington by Laurence 
Todd, Federated Press correspondent, 
that the United States army has 3,000,- 
000 blankets, 226,000 army cots, tents for 
248,000 people, and other equipment that 
has already been offered the governors 
of the various states for the asking. That 
is, the governor of any state who really 
wants to house the homeless in his state 
may have the equipment to do so by 
asking for it. This has been true for 
a year and apparently not one governor 
has cared enough about the homeless 
men to go to the trouble of directing the 
writing out of a request! 

The workers are apparently going to 
be allowed to freeze and starve until 
they awake to the lesson of England, 
Ark. 


* * * 


Desperate workers are adopting strong 
measures to win the right to live. In 
Paterson the silk workers have apparent- 
ly accomplished the miraculous feat of 
winning a strike for higher wages while 
the trusts were cutting wages. The 
hosiery workers are in a struggle to de- 
termine whether the non-union workers 
will strike or the union workers take 
wage cuts of from 30 to 45 per cent to 
drive the scab shops out of business. 
In Colorado, union coal miners have 
“Joaned” half their wages for three 
months to the boss to help fight a price 
war. 

Only the Paterson struggle has de- 
veloped far enough to give assurance of 
the outcome. There the silk workers 
seem to have fought through cop at- 
tacks, the jailing of hundreds, a split in 
the ranks of the workers themselves, and 
the extremely difficult business situation 
in the silk industry to a victory where 
most of the strikers are back at work 
under a union contract. Militancy and 
solidarity are given credit for victory. 

* * * 

Meanwnite real progress has been 
made in the defense of one group of 
hard fighters for the working class. A 


few weeks ago it looked as though from 
20 to 50 striking miners might be sent 
to the electric chair on a framed murder 
charge, and that without the knowledge 
of most of the American people. Then 
a few labor papers began to break the 
news of the frame-ups. More and more 
joined the drive for publicity on Judge 
Jones and Sheriff Blair and their crew of 
gunmen. Workers were murdered again, 
but this time the world knew about it, 
and the response of the outside world 
was startling to the operators and their 
gunmen. Two Federated Press writers 
had been shot, two jailed, one driven 
from Harlan and one threatened with 
mob violence in getting the story for 
the laWor press. But the ring of silence 
was broken and the capitalist papers 
themselves took up the job of showing 
the plain proofs of frame-up. 

More than a score of miners still face 
murder trials and some half dozen crim- 
inal syndicalism charges. Other indict- 
ments have been voted and more arrests 
threatened. The cases are far from won 
and a long fight looms. Every miner 
friendly to the workers is in danger of 
being murdered or of having his home 
dynamited. Meanwhile the I, W. W. and 
the National Miners Union are organiz- 
ing, and the next Harlan strike is likely 
to be harder fought than the last. Ken- 
tucky miners have an antipathy toward 
being shot. 

* * * 


What will the steel workers do? 

This is the big question on the hori- 
zon after the steel trust led the way in 
a general wage cut of 10 per cent—on 
top of actual decreases of more than a 
half in actual income—and practically 
every other steel mill followed suit. Not 
only steel but many another industry 
took the cue from the trust and in- 
stituted wage cuts. 

The small A. F. of L. union among 
steel workers, with a highly skilled mem- 
bership, can harm the bosses but can- 
not block so sweeping a movement. The 
Metal Workers Industrial League, Com- 
‘munist led, plans a membership drive 
leading toward a strike. The industry is 
operating at 30 per cent of capacity. 

* * * 


The next three months will unfold 2 
story never before told in America, Only 
Stuart Chase and Irving Fisher can pre- 
dict what it will be. 

FRANK L. PALMER 


October, 1931 


Mexico, by Stuart Chase, The MacMil- 
lian Company, New York. 336 Pages. 
$3.00. 


R. STUART CHASE, diagnostician 

_ extraordinary of this machine civili- 
zation, gets himself transported to the 
rare atmosphere of Mexico’s high alti- 
tudes and comes forth with two sermons. 
. . . What Mexico Can Give to Middle- 
town and What Middletown can Give To 
Mexico. The result is a new civilization, 
combining the best of the machine and 
the best of the handicrafts into what for 
want of a better term we shall call 
“Mexiddletown,” 


‘Those who are at all acquainted with 
Mr. Chase’s views (and what literate 
isn’t?), knows that he is entirely dis- 
gusted with our crazy machine world, 
our eternal business about nothing, our 
perpetual involvements with new gad- 
gets, our ugliness, meanness and our 
frantic efforts to accumulate wealth with- 
out gaining either security or happiness. 
In Mexico, it seems, he at last has found 
the answer to our blasted hopes. There 
upon the mountain slopes, six thousand 
feet above sea level and higher, lie the 
Indian villages, today very much the 
same as when Cortez first set foot on 
Mexican soil—selfsufficient, independent, 
and happy. Their inhabitants know noth- 
ing about stock markets, automobiles and 
pent houses. Neither have they yet heard 
of alarm clocks, time clocks and luncheon 
engagements. Every three days is 4 
fiesta, and work is nothing to brag about. 
Handicrafts flourish to a greater or less 
degree, depending upon remoteness and 
accessibility, and politeness is the coun- 
terpart to our American hearty backslap. 
And behind it all, as a backdrop, are the 
majestic ruins of their ancient civiliza- 
tion — “decomposing — but with what 
charm and grace!” 


In spite of Mr. Chase’s enthusiasm for 
this sort of life, it is not yet completely 
satisfying. There is too much supersti- 
tion, fear, ignorance and filth. There is 
no education, nor are there bathtubs 
and Fords. He therefore lectures the 


HIGH ALTIDUDES 


leaders of Mexico on maintaining the sta- 
tus quo but softening its more pungent 
odors with mental and physical hygiene, 


To Middletown, he points to the secur- 
ity of handicraft civilization and sug- 
guests as the one way out of depressions, 
hopeless unemployment and ugliness of 
city life, the decentralization of most in- 
dustry into much smaller units, where 
factory work could be divided with gar- 
dening and handicraft effort. 


Yet we wonder whether the plan pro- 
posed by the author will bring the happi- 
ness to the Mexicans, and to the Middle- 
townians, he thinks it will. The thing 
that characterizes the Mexican above 
everything else is his utter wantlessness. 
But bring to him the education Chase 
proposes, introduce him to bathtubs and 
an occasional Ford, and maybe to a 
radio, and the great chase for gadgets 
will begin. Permitting private ownership 
and exploitation of labor for profit, the 
Mexican, once aroused to higher stand- 
ards, will walk all over his weaker neigh- 
bors as humans have done the world over 
in the development of all civilizations 
not built on a colle st basis, in order 
to accumulate possessions. 


Under similar circumstances, Middle- 
town will be no better off. 
Stuart Chase’s ‘Mexiddletown” will 


still be divided between the strong and 
the weak, the have and the have-nots, 
the exploited and the exploiters unless, 
perhaps, it is mixed with some of the 
Russian formula into “Commexiddle- 
town.” 

Needless to say, to a man like Chase, 
who can and does spin romance around 
the most dry-as-dust statistics, his Mexi- 
co is a paradise for colorful and absorb- 
ing expression. And he does noble with 
his opportunities. The section devoted 
to the history of our southern neigh- 
bor makes pikers out of pirate stories. 
The delineation of Mexican village life 
brings the whole, including the smells, 
right into the reader’s room. Oh, to 
have one of those magnificent sarapes 
and gorgeous sombreros.—What a life! 


I. MUFSON. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
NATIONALISM 


The Historical Evolution of Modern Na- 


tionalism. By Carlton J, Hayes. Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Inc., New York. 321 
Pages. $3.50. 


AVING delivered a series of lecturas 

on Nationalism before the World 
Unity Institute in the summer of 1929, 
Carlton J. Hayes, professor of history in 
Columbia University, carefully reviewed 
his notes, added an additional chapter, 
and the world became richer by another 
book. The result is a very dull disserta- 
tion on the methods of mankind in ex- 
pressing its egregiousness. 


Nationalism, by the efforts of Profes- 
sor Hayes, is lifted more or less out of 
its political and economic milieu and be- 
comes a full-blown philosophy. “Nation- 
alism is treated neither as a social 
process nor a popular movement, but 
rather as a political philosophy,” explains 
the publisher’s note. 


Somewhere in the volume is a chapter 
on the “Economic Factors of National- 
ism,” but it is quite lost amidst the 
higher speculations with which the book 
abounds. 


Some few diligent students taking his- 
tory courses may read the book through. 


I, MUFSON. 


SCOTTSBORO ANALYZED 


Report on the Scottsboro, Ala. Case. By 
Hollace Ransdell, The American Civil 
Liberties Union. $1.00. 


R a concise statement and intelligent 

’ analysis of the now internationally 
notorious Scottsboro case, read this pam- 
phlet prepared by Hollace Ransdell for 
the American Civil Liberties Union. It 
is a report which Miss Ransdell made 
after a first hand study on the spot. 
To prepare it she not only read the tran- 
script of the trial but visited Scottsboro, 
talked with the people of the town in- 
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eluding Judge Hawkins, who sat for the 
case, and other authorities; traveled to 
Hunteville to interview Ruby Bates and 
Victoria Price, on whose testimony eight 
Negro boys were sentenced to death on 
the charge of rape, talked with the 
mothers of these girls, with their neigh- 
bors, with social workers and Officers in 
Huntsville. 

The report sets forth the chronology 
of the case, starting with the departure 
from Huntsville of Ruby Bates and Vic- 
toria Price, the alleged victims, cover- 
ing the crime they say was committed 
against them, the trial, the lynching 
spirit in Scottsboro, and the subsequent 
conflict between the International Labor 
Defense and the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People for 
the right to conduct the defense of the 
boys. Miscarriages of justice in the trial 
are pointed out. 

A section is devoted to a study of che 
social and economic forces which have 
made Scottsboro possible. “Like the 
Dreyfus affair, the Mooney-Billings and 
Sacco-Vanzetti cases,” Miss Ransdell be- 
lieves, “the Scottsboro trial has laid bare 
some of the inner workings of our gocial 
structure.” These workings she indicates 
in case studies of the background of the 
two girls and in analysis of the sacia! 
set-up of Scottsboro and the South. 


HENRY LEE MOON. 


FEED THEM PSYCHOLOGY 


The Dissatisfied Worker. By V. E. Fisher 
and Joseph V. Hanna. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1931, 260 pages. 


HE title of this book led the re- 

viewer to believe that it would be 
about dissatisfied workers. But since it 
contains nothing about the inadequacy 
of wages, long hours of employment, the 
check-off system, closed industrial towns, 
class justice, payment in scrip, monotony 
of work, and other recognized causes of 
industrial unrest, it clearly suffers from 
an inappropriate title. The book, how- 
ever, does deal with the inherent nature 
of the human individual, the origin and 
nature of emotional maladjustments, and 
the emotional maldevelopment involving 
self-assertion, fear, and sex. The authors 
are assistant professors of psychology in 
New York University, and, in addition, 
one is vocational counsellor at the West 
Side Y, M. C. A. in New York City. They 
consider vocational maladjustment as ris- 
ing from “nonadjustive emotional tenden- 
cies within the individual” rather than 


from objectionable factors in the work 
itself. The book contains many illustra- 
tions and case studies of emotionally 
maladjusted people, but only a few deal 
with workers in the real sense of the 
term. (Having just finished reading 
Is Sex Necessary by White and Thurber, 
the reviewer rejoiced to find every now 
and then in footnote statements that 
the analysis made by the authors had 
caused the inhibitions to disappear and 
the patient to improve.) The authors 
attempt to relate this material to the in- 
dustrial worker in the last part of the 
book. This section is definitely addressed 
to the employer, and is intended for his 
use. To diminish labor turnover, it ap- 
pears to the authors, is not to be done 
by raising wages and providing better 
living conditions, but rather by setting 
up a mental hygiene program. An illus- 
tration is given of a foreman suffering 
from “thwarted self-expression”. Symp- 
toms of such a case are described as 
follows: “He (the sufferer) is usually 
limited in education, in the social graces, 
and has been denied any large measure 
of social recognition. He is unnoticed 
by those who ride in limousines .. . his 
braggadocio is frequently second only to 
his profanity. .. . Were it not for the 
commanding nature of his job as a fore- 
man, he would probably be a labor agita- 
tor, a communist, or some other type of 
anti-social or anti-industrial agent, or 
being denied such means of cOmpensa- 
tion, he would perhaps succumb to emo- 
tional maladjustment of a pronounced 
degree....” The duty of such a clinic, 
one gathers from the book, would be to 
ferret out the ambitious worker who suf- 
fers from similar ailments and by voca- 
tional guidance and clinical treatment 
keep him from becoming active in strikes 
and participating in violent outbreaks. 


However much psychology the authors 
may know, it is unfortunate that they 
have not dipped deeper into economics, 
a sister science. No one versed in basic 
economic conditions would so slip up as 
to state as the authors actually | did, 
“Still higher turnover is reported for 
periods when jobs were plentiful, as they 
were in 1920, and immediately following. 


With the growing scarcity of jobs since. 


that time, however, labor has to a certain 
extent been stabilized and turnover con- 
sequently reduced.” Such an excursion 
into economics before this book was at- 
tempted might have considerably altered 
the entire point of view. Undoubtedly 
the psychologist has much to offer in 
the field of industrial relations but this 
pook can better be recommended to 
Benjamin Stolberg for future articles on 
psychology and racketeering than to stu- 
dents of industrial relations. 


WILLIAM L. NUNN. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. RH- 
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October, 1931 
A Real United Front 


(Continued from Page 12) 
picket lines. 

The difficulty of the present hour is that the A. F. of 
L. in general has the non-sectarian unionism the work- 
ers want. But it turns its back as a whole on industrial 
unionism, so necessary today, and cannot well be accused 
of militancy. The official Communist unions, on the other 
hand, have a militancy of a sort, but vitiate it by their 
sectarian attitude. 

4. The sectarian policy of the official Communist 
Party, in addition to its regrettable by-products of split- 
ting a possible left wing among the mass of workers, 
at the same time leads to some very dangerous results. 
The N. T. W. had prepared its workers for the most 
abject of surrenders in providing for settlement by shop 
committees alone, under cover of gestures to “rank and 
file’ control. Every one who knows the silk industry 
knows that this means that there will be no settlements 
worthy of the name at all. Beyond that, fully twenty 
circulars were issued by the N. T. W., not devoted to 
warring on the bosses but on calling the other groups 
“fakers” and “stool pigeons for the police’ and other 
unsubstantiated terms. It is not too harsh to say that 
in the old days such work was done by labor spy agencies 
alone. Resulting from a wraped fanaticism today, they 
serve only to help anti-union employers ; and that Paterson 
newspaper which was most closely connected with the 
bosses gave column after column of space to these tirades. 
Beyond that, when faced with defeat in the matter of 
militancy, the N. T. W. sent back its workers into the 
shops on any terms. It was one of the three N. T. W. 
people in the Doherty group who declared in open meet- 
ing that “the strike is lost” and: that he would not go on 
the picket lines. One of the prominent members of the 
local Communist Women’s Council went into a shop and 
scabbed, but came out on our threat to publish her name. 
The N. T. W., out of a clear sky, raised the issue of the 
6-loom system, which no one had been agitating nad 
which certainly gave a cue to the bosses if anything did. 
The excuse for all this was that if the workers got bad 
conditions enough they would turn in despair to the 
N. T. W. for leadership. No matter what the theory, it 
is not a good way to turn workers to revolutionary ac- 
tion. There is no doubt of its harmful effects, in spread- 
ing uneasiness among the workers. 


The Victories 

What of the outcome of the general strike itself? 

In the face of great difficulties, the 8-hour day has 
returned. An increase in piece prices has been obtained. 
The strike is being concluded in more order than most 
Paterson conflicts. The great question now is: How long 
will these gains be held? There has been a constant re- 
version to bad conditions, after the winning of this or 
that demand in the past. The silk industry is in chaos. 
The competition of the hundreds of family or “cock- 
roach” shops is a constant menace to any decent condi- 
tions. The ownership of looms in the mills by certain 
workers, who become contractors, is another disturbing 
factor. 

Much of the success which can be secured against these 
odds depends on the strike spirit which can be carried 
back into the shops. It depends likewise on the forma- 
tion, as speedily as possible, of the national federation 
of silk workers promised in the amalgamation agreement 
between the U. T. W. and A. S. W. 


THE AMERICAN GUARDIAN, established two months ago, has 
struck the key-note of American popularity. In that short time, 
10,000 new readers have been secured, from one end of the country 
to another. 

Under a barrage of laughing gas, Oscar Ameringer hitches up 
economic history and philosophy in a way to cause merriment 
and indignation. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 
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the case for the under man is stated with statistics, tears, laugh- 
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“Tt is the sort of weekly, unmuzzled and with the punch landing 
on the noses of the haughty and elect that I have been longing 
to read.”—Carl Haessier, The Federated Press. 
Price $1.00 for the year, or 60 cents a year in clubs of five or 
more. Samples gladly sent on request. 
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Capitalism 
is Staggering 


From all over the world come reports of governments on the brink of 
bankruptcy. 


Corruption, brutality and inhumanity, the inevitable products of a civil- 
ization builded upon the profit motive—upon the jungle philosophy of “dog 


eat dog’’—are now being shamelessly brought to the surface, as the conflict 
sharpens. 


The “great,” the “leaders” in all capitalist countries are being exposed in 
all their hypocrisy and inadequacy. 


With 10,000,000 workers out of jobs the big “intellects” of capitalism 
propose the impossible—to bring order out of the chaos of the profit system. 


Capitalism is going. 


A new civilization is being born, a _ civilization in which exploiters and 
slaves will not exist. 


And this new civilization is being ushered in by the workers of the world. 


In Harlan, Kentucky; in Paterson, New Jersey; in Charleston, W. Va.; 
in the plants of the Brooklyn Edison Company; in the countries of Europe; in 
China; in India—the struggle is on. 
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